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_ EDITORIAL NOTES 


HE death of Anatole France at the age of eighty removes 
perhaps the best-known figure from international literature. 
The d’Annunzio legend is widespread, but in Anglo-Saxon 
countries the Italian has never been widely read. Anatole 
France did not tower over the world as did Tolstoi, who was not merely 
a major novelist and a man whose interior passions and struggles were 
exhibited to a watching world, but a powerful agent of religious and 
political upheaval. Socialist journalists occasionally remembered to refer 
to Anatole France as one of their comrades: though anybody familiar 
with his sceptical philosophy, his tastes, and his ironical watch upon all 
human movements, could hardly think of him as an enthusiast for any 
political theory or a sharer in any political hope. ‘To the masses he never 
** got across.” But he did get far beyond the small highly cultivated public : 
everybody who could read intelligent books at all read him : he was, so to 
speak, a sufficiently good journalist to give people information easily as he 
went, to carry his scholarship lightly, to mingle gaiety with his serious- 
ness, and to convey everything that he had to say in the most pellucid and 
simple language. 
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E was not primarily a novelist. The Red Lily was his most serious 
Pl vtcare at a novel; and it was not entirely a success. His other 
avowedly “ fictional ”” works were mainly a medium for expressing his 
outlook on life and the universe and for recording his predilections in art, 
archeology, and (we are bound to add) femininity. Whole characters he 


did not create. He had one stock character who appeared, with variations, 
B 
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in many of his books. Sometimes he was a recluse, sometimes a haunter of 
taverns, sometimes a layman, sometimes a priest : always he was elderly, 
scholarly, and winning. Sylvestre Bonnard, M. Bergeret, l’ Abbé Coignard : 
they all had much in common with each other and with Anatole France, 
they all, whatever their immediate preoccupations, enjoyed ranging in 
imagination over time and space. These lived. So did the others in their 
way, but they were mostly sketched in a very slight though very incisive 
manner ; the bishops, dukes, generals, young men of fashion, smart 
women, housekeepers, publicans, drabs, hawkers, saints, martyrs and 
kings. He seldom paused long enough over a human being to give a com- 
prehensive picture of his inner and outer life, his thoughts, sufferings, 
enjoyments, hopes. He preferred to remain on the wing, glancing at 
people, as he could glance at whole periods, religious or solar systems, 
with a compassionate or a satirical eye. No one could more briefly or 
vividly sketch the scene of a moment: he had inherited the succinct 
method of Voltaire, and had a greater visualizing power than he. His 
graphic and summarizing power grew steadily until he could successfully 
take almost any liberties with his material. Penguin Island is an example. 
If an architectural map of it were made it would be found to have the 
oddest proportions—a history of France, ostensibly covering her whole 
story, in which most of the space is devoted to mythical origins at one end 
and to the Dreyfus affair at the other. Yet when we are under his spell 
we do not notice this. If he cares to skip a hundred years he can. What- 
ever he did he did with superb confidence and grace. 
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Awa whatever he mentioned he made small. He may have made it 
pathetic or he may have made it ridiculous : but in his pages we see 
both individuals and multitudes small with that saturnine Gulliver scrutin- 
izing them from above. Seen through his diminishing glass things seemed 
to matter less than they do to ordinary people. Christianity, Buddhism, 
and the worship of Mumbo-Jumbo were equally to him “ charming 
superstitions.” ‘The word “‘ charming ” came to his lips more easily than 
any other : reduced to porcelain statuettes monstrous dragons and beauti- 
ful Chinese damsels may be equally fascinating and harmless : all Anatole 
France’s rogues were rogues in porcelain, whether dainty or grotesque. 
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lcerrene was his manner. He carried it on superbly. He wrote exquisite 
French, and he prattled more agreeably about books, the classics 
theology, metaphysics, bronzes, cameos, l'anagra figures, furniture andarchi.- 
tecture than any other man who ever lived. Everything was a trifle, and 
everything an agreeable trifle: faith, hope, charity, sex, literature, sculpture 
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and bookbinding. Behind it all he saw the eternities and the eternities 
also, since they puzzled him, he preferred to treat as trifles. He would 
throw off a sentence dismissing a whole cosmogony ; he would remark 
in a paragraph that all the physical universe of which we have cognisance 
may be a molecule in the blood of a giant on a small planet in some larger 
universe. Having produced his dreadful speculation in a few neat, gay 
sentences he would leave it, and proceed to the next thing. He kept it up 
well, consistently and buoyantly ; whether the pose satisfied him is another 
matter. 
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iN pre and then his detachment broke down; particularly in the 
Dreyfus affair. There was something in his own philosophy which 
did not satisfy him. He had a mask, a mask with faun’s mouth and slanting 
eyebrows, and there was something behind the mask: a being, one has 
sometimes thought, craving for affection, a little frightened about the other 
world, certainly a man with the passions of aman. We do not knowwhether 
he kept a diary ; if he did it might reveal an Anatole France very different 
from the Anatole France of the books, and the master who sat in the study 
full of ormolu, lapis, bronze and walnut, writing exquisitely under the 
busts of Voltaire and Rousseau. 
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UBVERSIVE enough in his social theories, negative and even, in effect, 

revolutionary, liking the old but always laughing at it, Anatole France 
as a critic was distinctly a traditionalist and a classicist. The Parnassians 
were late enough for him: the realists were gross and stupid tabulators 
without form or style, and the symbolists were windy weavers of nonsense. 
Of later schools still he probably took no notice. Narrow as he was he 
always had something to say : there is a case against everything, and even 
when he was attacking a good thing he put the case against it very well. 
A year or two before the war he visited England and was greeted by 
Mr. Bernard Shaw and Miss Marie Corelli. He must have enjoyed the 
contiguity. 
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E thank our original subscribers for their rapid and hearty 

response to our appeal for a renewal of their subscriptions. ‘There 
are still a number outstanding and, without appearing importunate, we 
should like to ask them to act as soon as possible instead of compelling us 
to write again and again. As some of them know, we don’t like cutting them 
off until and unless we are sure that their silence means dissent, because 
our experience of cutting them off is that we get angry letters saying, 
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“You ought to have had the sense to realise that I did not intend to drop 
the MErRcuRY.” 
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E should be glad to receive binding orders for the volume just 

completed. There is nothing more unmanageable than a litter of 
old copies of a review; and the bound volumes of this one are both 
attractive and compact. The binding cases including index are 4s. 6d. 
each post free, and our charge for binding volumes here complete with 
index is 7s. 6d. post free. Any special instructions as to cut or uncut 
pages, and inclusion or removal of advertisement pages should be sent 
with the order, which can be completed within three weeks. 
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HE friends and admirers of the late Cecil Sharp feel certain that many 

would be glad of an opportunity to express their gratitude for his great 

work in rescuing and reviving the great body of English folk-song 
; possessed by the English people, which otherwise might easily have passed 
into oblivion. A committee has accordingly been formed, with the object of raising 
the necessary funds to secure a building in London which will at once perpetuate his 
memory and provide a centre for everyone interested in folk-music and folk-dancing. 
Such a centre is required if the work of the English Folk Dance Society, which he 
founded, is to be adequately carried on and extended to the full. Its establishment 
was always Cecil Sharp’s own ambition, and with it in view he bequeathed to the 
English Folk Dance Society his valuable collection of books relating to folk-dance 
and folk-lore, on the condition that they are properly housed, so that members of the 
Society and others interested in the subject may have free access to them. A public 
meeting in support of this project is being arranged. In the meantime contributions 
may be sent to the Hon. Treasurer of the “‘ Cecil Sharp Memorial Fund,” at the 
offices of the English Folk Dance Society, 7, Sicilian House, Sicilian Avenue, W.C.1, 
or to the Hon. Secretary, Mrs. H. Shudham Shaw, 2, Buckland Crescent, Hampstead, 
N.W.3, from whom any further information may be obtained. Over £2,000 has 
already been subscribed by immediate friends. Next month Messrs. Halton and 
Truscott Smith will publish Cecil Sharp’s book The Dance ; An Historical Survey 
of Dancing in Europe. He had completed and revised the greater part of the manu- 
script before his death. His survey embraces the general history of the dance in 
Europe, social, ceremonial and spectacular, and the illustrations have been chosen 
exclusively from contemporary sources. 
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HE Lonpon Mercury has become the agent for the new Saturday Review of 
Literature, which is published in New York under the editorship of Henry Seidel 
Canby, formerly editor of the Literary Supplement to the New York Evening Post. 
Associated with Mr. Canby are Mr. William Rose Benet, Miss Amy Loveman and 
Mr. Christopher Morley, all of whom were formerly on the staff of the Evening Post. 
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A SMALL exhibition by Mr. Robert Swan of Portrait Drawings of well-known 
Il 


iterary men and women has been arranged in the reference room of the Fulham 
Public Library, 598, Fulham Road, S.W.10. These, which were made from special 
‘sittings, include portraits of H. G. Wells, John Drinkwater, Stephen McKenna, 
Sir William Robertson Nicholl, Sheila Kaye-Smith and others. 
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HE panorama of life at sea which was begun by The Studio in Old Naval Prints 
4 Bes be continued in a volume which will be published in March with the title 
Adventures by Sea, from Art of Old Time. The text is by Basil Lubbock, and there is 
prefaced a new sonnet by John Masefield. 
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T is always an additional pleasure when enjoying oneself to know that at the same 

time one is aiding a charitable enterprise. Such a pleasure is offered to all those 
who can attend the Fleet Street Ball, to be held at the Palais de Danse, Hammersmith, 
on December 12th. The Ball is in aid of the Widow and Orphan Fund of the National 
Union of Journalists, and is the contribution of the Central London Branch to a big 
national effort to improve the condition of this deserving fund. Enquiries should be 
addressed to A. Dickinson, c/o The Press Association, Byron House, Fleet Street, 
E.C.4. 
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JEAN-AUBRY is now engaged in compiling the authorised collection of 
M «Joseph Conrad’s letters, which it is hoped to publish in the autumn of next 
year. He is naturally anxious to make the collection as complete as possible, and he 
would be very grateful if people who have letters of sufficient interest to be included 
in the collection would send copies of them to him, c/o J. B. Pinker & Son, Talbot 
House, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C.2. 7 


NEW AND RECENT PERIODICALS 


LLUSTRATIONS of the work of young living artists from the Travelling 

Portfolios of the Arts League of Service, and particulars of how to obtain these, 
form an interesting section of the latest number of Artwork, the new illustrated 
international quarterly edited by Herbert Wauthier. This well-printed magazine 
also contains in its latest number articles by Gordon Craig, P. G. Konody, Kineton 
Parkes, S. Gordon-Russell and E. O. Hoppé, and reproductions of the work of 
Wyndham Lewis, Edward Wadsworth, Omar Ramsden, and W. G. Raffé. The price 
is 3s. 6d., and subscriptions should be addressed to the Artwork Publishing 
Company, 27, Eastcastle Street, W.1. 
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| 5 ena the restful covers of the fourth number of The Green Quarterly 
there is some excellent reading matter of an ecclesiastical nature, which includes 
articles, photographs, poems, reviews, a story, and suitable modern quotations. It 
is a pity, though, to give an article on a new film the title ‘‘ Can the kinema teach ? ” 
which is here inept and also somewhat a question to which the answer is obvious. 
The price of the magazine is 1s., and it is published at Westminster House, Great 
Smith Street, S.W.1. 
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|) een as a magazine for Poets and Students of Poetry, The Decachord 
contains new poems and articles on poetry, poetry competitions, and reviews. 
Although the only well-known contributor to the fourth number of the magazine, 
which costs 1s. and is published by the Poetry Publishing Company, Haven Road, 
Exeter, is Eden Phillpotts, it contains nevertheless some good verse. 
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\ JE have received the October number, price 2d., of the Organ of the Life and 
Liberty Movement, Liberty News. It is edited by Geoffrey Dearmer. 
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TWO POEMS 
An East-End Curate 


SMALL blind street off East Commercial Road ; 
Window, door ; window, door ; 
Every house like the one before, 
Is where the curate, Mr. Dowle, has found a pinched abode. 
Spectacled, pale, moustache straw-coloured, and with a long thin face, 
Day or dark his lodgings’ narrow doorstep does he pace. ° 


A bleached pianoforte, with its drawn silk plaitings faded, 

Stands in his room, its keys much yellowed, cyphering, and abraded ; 
“ Novello’s Anthems ”’ lie at hand, and also a few glees, 

And “‘ Laws of Heaven for Earth ” in a frame upon the wall one sees. 


He goes through his neighbours’ houses as his own, and none regards, 
And opens their back-doors off-hand, to look for them in their yards : 
A man is threatening his wife on the other side of the wall, 

But the curate lets it pass as knowing the history of it all. 


Freely within his hearing the children say : 

“«'There’s Mister Dow-well! There’s Mister Dow-well! ” in their 

And the long, pallid, devoted face notes not, [play ; 
But stoops along abstractedly, for good, or in vain, God wot ! 


Waiting Both 


STAR looks down at me, 
Az says : ““ Here I and you 
Stand, each in our degree : 


What do you mean to do— 
Mean to do?” 


I say: “ For all I know, 
Wait, and let Time go by, 


Till my change come.”’—“‘ Just so,” 
The star says : “‘ So mean | :— 
So mean I.” 


THOMAS HARDY 
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Invocation 


ONG, be my soul ; set forth, the fairest part © 

S Of all that moved harmonious through my heart ; 
And gather me to your arms ; for you must go 

To childhood’s garden when the moon is low 

And over the leaf-shadow-latticed grass 

The whispering wraiths of my dead selves repass. 


Soul, be my song ; return arrayed in white ; 

Lead home the loves that I have wronged and slain ; 
Bring back the summer dawns that banished night 
With distant warbling bird-notes after rain . . 
Time’s way-worn traveller I. And you, O song, 

O soul, my Paradise laid waste so long. 


Extle 


HE scaled sea blinds beneath the stupendous sun, 
: The eddies break and bend the billowing cliffs, 
Like one, sun-smitten, who no more can run 
My mind revolves the circle of its “ ifs.” 


If I but once, lying yet half-asleep, 
Could hear the shepherd shout to Whisk, his dog, 
And blithe Whisk shouting to the pattering sheep 
Who, steaming, breast the slant lane and its fog. . . . 


If I but once could see the snow again 
Silently falling, thick and gray and slow 
Till the aged avenue behind the pane 
Seems grown so old it can no older grow. . . . 


If I but once could hear the engine choke 
Down in the hollow and its quickening thrash 
Discern as through the elm-tops breaks the smoke 
And on the mould descends the feathery ash. . . . 
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If I but once could see the hailstones whirl 

Down the flagged walk, could feel the room grow dark 
While on the horizon breaks a light of pearl 

And gusts of stormlight sweep the glimmering park . . . 


If I but once without the attic door 
Could catch again that faint, disconsolate smell 
Of the deep dust upon the darkened floor 
And herbs which from the rafters long-since fell. . . . 


If I but once, just ere the lamp is lit 

And others met for tea-time in the hall, 
Could hear the firelog sigh and gaze at it 

Till the tears gather but forget to fall. . . . 


If I but once at midnight in my bed 

Could hear the old sentinel at the still stair-top | 
Come to attention, clear his whirring head, 

Hiccup his dozen and abruptly stop. . . . 


If I but once—O Lawford oversea, 
Far microcosmos of the all that’s dear ! 
“Tf ” cried the melodist, ‘‘ I mind not thee, 
O Zion, Zion! .. .”’ as he there, I here. 


If, if I could upon one vast sigh cast 

The hundred “‘ ifs,” that in me multiply 
Such seas of sighs, and that sigh be my last 

I whose whole being is become a sigh. . . . 


If, if and if! Ah, wiser if I lent 
Ear to that voice whose cruelty can heal : 
‘“* Naught art thou, man : with nothing be content.”’ 
And yer ik! yt tee 
Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel ! 


ROBERT NICHOLS 
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This Crowded Life 


OW sordid is this crowded life, its spite : 
é He envy, the unkindness brought to light ! 


It makes me think of those great modest hearts 
That spend their quiet lives in lonely parts, 
In deserts, hills or woods ; and pass away 
Judged by a few, or none, from day to day. 
And O that I were free enough to dwell 
In their great spaces for a while ; until 
The dream-like life of such a solitude 
Has forced my tongue to cry “ Hallo ! ”’ aloud— 
To make an echo from the silence give 
My voice back with the knowledge that I live. 


: W. H. DAVIES 


fiddle Song 


OMETIMES beside a violin I stand 
S look from the fine fiddle to my hand 
And back again where potent music lies 
Pent up within its technicalities. 
Music’s quiescence mocks me where I stand, 
Silent, beside its mute intricacies. 


There are three friends, and two know not each other. 

The Soul stands whispering sweetly—‘ Sister . . . Brother . . 
The World’s unuttered music hides within . . . 

And yet the hand knows not the violin. 


”» 
. 


GWEN CLEAR 


* 
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Prologue 


SILVERDALE VILLAGE PLAYERS, EASTER, 1924. 
(To “ The Locked Chest,” by Fohn Masefield). 


Nites ours to-night we come once more 


In this our home beside the shore 
To turn ourselves to other men 
And other women once again, 
And for a passing hour or so 
Make ourselves not the folk you know 
But strangers come from other places 
Or other times or other races 
To please you with old tales and new 
Of things that men and women do 
In every place and every time. 
And, as we make believe and mime, 
Beneath the fun and passion and glow 
Of human doings we seek to shew 
Something of life’s significance 
And vivid import, and enhance 
The surface of life’s happenings 
With hints of more abiding things. 


If you should meet me any day 
Outside, you’d nod and smile and say 
‘““'That’s Ena Barr from Arnside Park.” 
But now I am not she ; the dark 
Spring night and my own thoughts and will 
Have changed me to a woman chill, 
Proud, fierce and born of fighting kin, 
Who suddenly finds herself hemmed in 
By death, revenge and treachery, 

Greed and affection, for you to see : 
My name is Vigdis, and you must know 
In Iceland a thousand years ago 

My dwelling is. And, if you ask 

Why we have laboured at the task 

Of shewing you such a far-fetched thing, 
I have to say that when a King 

First mastered Norway the beaten lords 
Of Norway took their ships and swords 
And, leaving their lands for evermore, 
Sailed to many a distant shore— 
Iceland and Scotland and, at the last, 
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On to the Isle of Man and past 

Walney and Fouldrey until, men say, 
Their last ships sailed up Morecambe Bay ; 
And the first men who tilled our soil 
And built them homes with love and toil 
Out of our oaks and dear grey stone 
Were Norway men, exiled and lone. 

So, as you watch us, you may dream 
That people such as now we seem 

Once lived in Silverdale ; and know 
That once, a thousand years ago, 
Women like Vigdis in clothes like mine 
Walked Arnside Park to watch the shine 
Of the far tide (as I do now), 

Or warded a ship with dragon prow 
Laid up for Winter at The Cove ; 
When such events of hate and love 

As those now waiting to begin 

Behind this curtain might have been 
Told of our Silverdale as well 

As of that Iceland where they befell. 


GORDON BOTTOMLEY 


Come St Quando 


OW thickly the far fields of heaven are strewn with stars ! 
Tho the open eye of day shendeth them with its glare 
yet, if no cloudy wind curtain them nor low mist 

of earth blindfold us, soon as Night in grey mantle 

wrappeth all else, they appear in their optimacy 

from under the ocean or behind the high mountains 

climbing In spacious ranks upon the stark-black void. 

Ev’n so in our mind’s night burn far beacons of thought 

and the infinite architecture of our darkness, i 

the dim essence and being of our mortalities, 

is sparkled with fair fire-flecks of eternity 

whose measure we know not nor the wealth of their rays. 
At happ’d to me sleeping in the Autumn night, what time 

Sirius was uplifting his great lamp o’er the hills, 

I saw him not—my sight was astray, my wonder 

held by the epiphany of a seraphic figure 

that was walking on earth : in my visions it was— 

I saw one in the full form and delight of man, 
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the signature of godhead in his motion’d grace 

and the aureole of his head was not dimm’d to my view ; 

the shekinah of azure floating o’er him in the air 

seem’d the glow of a fire that burn’d steadfast within 

prison’d to feed the radiance of his countenance : 

as a lighthouse flasheth over broken waters 

a far resistless beam from its strong tower : it was 

as if Nature had deign’d to take back from man’s hand 

some work of her own as art had refashion’d it 

—when Giorgione (it might be) portraying the face 

of one who had left no memory but that picture 

and watching well the features at their play to find 

some truth worthy of his skill, caught them for a moment 

transfigured by a phantom visitation of spirit 

which seizing he drew forth and fix’d on the canvas 

as thence it hath gazed out for ever, and once on me. 

Even such immanent beauty had that heroic face 

and all that look’d on it loved and many worshipp’d. 
For me, comfort possess’d me, the intimate comfort 

of Beauty that is the soul’s familiar angel 

who bringeth me alway such joy as a man feeleth 

returning to the accustom’d homeliness of home 

after long absence or exile among strange things 

and my heart in me was laughing for happiness— 

when I saw a great fear fell on the worshippers, 

The fear of God : I saw its smoky shadow of dread ; 

and as a vast Plutonian mountain that burieth 

its feet in molten lava and its high peak in heaven, 

whenever it hath distrain’d some dark voyaging storm 

to lave its granite shoulders, dischargeth the flood 

in a thousand torrents o’er its flanks to the plain 

and all the land is vocal with the swirl and gush 

of the hurrying waters, so suddenly in this folk 

a flood of troublous passion arose and mock’d control. 
Then I saw the light vanities and follies of man 

put on dragonish faces and glour with Gorgon eyes 

disowning Shame and Reason, and one poét I saw 

who from the interdependence and rivalry of men 

loathing his kind had fled into the wilderness 

to wander among the beasts and make home of their caves : 

like to those Asian hermits color’d by their clime 

who drank the infatuation of the wide torrid sand 

the whelming tyranny of the lonely sun by day 

the boundless nomadry of the stars by night, who sought 

primeval brotherhood with things unbegotten ; _ 

who for ultimate comfort clothing them i’ the skin 
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of nakedness wrapt nothingness closely about them _ 
choosing want for wealth and shapeless terrors for friends 
in the embrace of desolation and wearied silence 
to lie babe-like on the bosom of unpitying power. 

But he found not rest nor peace for his soul: I read 
his turbulent passion, the blasphemy of his heart 
as I stood among the rocks that chuckled the cry 
wherewith he upcast reproach into the face of heaven. 


‘“ UNVEIL thine eyes, O THEMIS ! Stand, unveil thine eyes ! 
from the high zenith hang thy balance in the skies ! 

In one scale set thy Codes of Justice Duty and Awe 

thy penal interdicts the tables of thy Law 

and in the other the postulant plea of Mercy and Love : 

then thine unbandaged sight shall know thy cause how light 
and see thy thankless pan fly back to thee above. 


“ Or wilt thou deeplier wager, an if thou hast the key 
to unlock the cryptic storehouse of futurity, 
fetch the mint-treasure forth, unpack the Final Cause 
whose prime alweighty metal must give Reason pause; 
or if ’tis of such stuff as man’s wit cannot gauge 
scale thou the seal’d deposit in its iron-bound cage 
Nay, lengthen out the beam of the balance on thy side 
unequal as thou wilt, so that on mine the pan 
to hold the thoughts of man be deep enough and wide. 


‘““ What Providence is this that maketh sport with Chance 
blindly staking against things of no ordinance ? 
Must the innocent dear birds that singing in the shaw 
with motherly instinct wove their nest of twisted straw 
see in some icy hail-gust their loved mansion drown’d 
and all their callow nurselings batter’d on the ground ? 
Even so a many-generation’d city of men 
the storied temple of their endeavour and amorous ken 
is toss’d back into rubbish by a shudder of the earth’s crust : 
Nor even the eternal stars have any sanction’d trust 
that, like ships in dark night ill-fatedly on their course, 
they shall not meet and crash together, and all their force 
be churn’d back to the vapory magna whence they grew 
agelong to plod henceforth their frustrate path anew. 
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“ From this blind wreckage then hath Wisdom no escape 
but limitless production of every living shape ? 
How shall man honour this Demiurge and yet keep 
in due honour the gift that he rateth so cheap ? 
Myriad seeds perfected that one seed may survive— 
Millions of men, that Reason in a scant few may thrive 
Multiplication alike of good bad strong and weak 
and the overflow of life more wasteful than the leak. 


‘‘ And what this treasure, of which, so prodigal of the whole, 
he granteth unto each pensioner in such niggard dole ? 
its short lease on such terms as only can be enjoy’d 
against some equal title invaded or destroy’d ? 
What is this banquet where the guests are served for meat ? 
What hospitality ? What kind of host is he 
the bill of whose purveyance is Kill ye each other and eat ? 


“* Or why, if the excellence of conscient Reason is such, 
the accomplishment so high, that it renounce all touch 
of kindness with its kin and humbler parentage 
—hbuilding the slaughter-house beside the pasturage— 
Why must this last best most miraculous flower of all 
be canker’d at the core, prey to the spawn and spawl 
of meanest motes ? must stoop from its divine degree 
to learn the spire and spilth of every insensate filth 
that swarmeth in the chaos of obscenity ? 


** And if the formless ferment of life’s primal slime 
bred without stint, and came through plant and beast in time 
to elaborate the higher appurtenance of sex 
Why should this low-born urgency persist to vex 
man’s growth in grace ? for sure the procreant multitude 
would riot to outcrowd the earth wer’t not for lack of food, 
and thus the common welfare serveth but to swell 
the common woe, whereat the starvelings more rebel. 
See, never hungry horde of savage raiders slipp’d 
from Tartary’s parching steppes so for destruction equipp’d 
as midst our crowded luxury now the sneaking swarm 
that pilfereth intelligence from Science to storm 
Civilization in her well-order’d citadel. 
Thus Culture doeth herself to death reinforcing hell 
and seeth no hope but this, that what she hath wrought in vain 
since it was wrought before, may yet be wrought again 
and fall to a like destruction again and evermore. 
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“ And what Man’s Mind ? since even without this foul offence 
it breedeth its own poison of its own excellence : 
it riseth but to fall deeper, it cannot endure. 
Attainment stayeth pursuit and being itself impure 
dispiriteth the soul. All power engendereth pride 
and poor vainglory seeing its image magnified _ 
upon the ignoble mirror of common thought, will trust 
the enticements of self-love and the flattery thereof 
and call on fame to enthrone ambition and mortal lust. 


“* Wherefore, since Reason assureth neither final term 
nor substantive foundations impeccable and firm 
as brutish instincts are—and Virtue in default 
goeth down before the passions crowding to the assault ; 
Nothing being justified all things are ill or well 
are justifiable alike or unjustifiable 
till, whether in mocking laughter or mere melancholy 
Philosophy will turn to vindicate folly : 
and if thro’ thought it came that man first learnt his woe, 
his Memory accumulating the recorded sum 
his Prescience anticipating fresh ills to come, 
How could it be otherwise ? Why should it not be so? 


““ And last, O worst ! for surely all wrongs had else been nought 
had never Imagination exalted human thought 
with spiritual affection of tenderness intense 
beyond all finest delicacy of bodily sense ; 
so that the gift of tears, that is the fount of song 
maketh intolerable agony of Nature’s wrong. 

Ask her that taught man filial love, what she hath done 
the mother of all mothers, she unto her own dear son ? 
him innocently desirous to love her well 
by unmotherly cruelty she hath driven to rebel, 
hath cast out in the night homeless and to his last cry 
for guidance on his way hath deign’d him no reply. 


“ And thou that in symbolic mockery feign’st to seal 
thine eyes from horrors that thou hast no heart to feel, 
Thou, THEMIS, wilt suspect not the celestial weight 
of the small parcels that I now pile on the plate. 
These are love’s bereavements and the blightings of bloom 
the tears of mourners inconsolable at the tomb 
of promise wither’d and fond hope blasted in prime : 
These, the torrential commiserations of all time 
These, the crime-shrieks of war plague-groans and famine-cries 
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These, the slow-standing tears in children’s questioning eyes 
These, profuse tears of fools, These, coy tears of the wise 
in solitude bewailing and in sad silence 

the perishing record of hard-won experience 

Ruin of accomplishment that no toil can restore 

Heroic Will chain’d down on Fate’s cold dungeon-floor. 
See here the tears of prophets, the confessors of faith 

the tears of beauty-lovers, merchants of the unpriced 

in calumny and reproach, in want, wanhope and death 
persecuted betray’d imprison’d sacrificed ; 

All tears from Adam’s tears unto the tears of Christ. 


“ Look to thy balance, THEMIS ; Should thy scale descend 
bind up thine eyes again, I shall no more contend ; 
for if the Final Cause vindicate Nature’s laws 
her universal plan giveth no heed to man 
No place ; for him Confusion is his Final Cause.”’ 


THUS threw he to the wilderness and silent sky 
his outrageous despair the self-pity of mankind 
and the disburdenment of his great heaviness 
left his heart suddenly so shaken and unsteadied 
he seem’d like one who fording a rapid river 
and poising on his head a huge stone that its weight 
may plant his footing firmly and stiffen his body upright 
against the rushing water, hath midway let it fall 
and with his burden hath lost his balance, and staggering 
into the bubbling eddy is borne helpless away. 
Even so a stream of natural feeling o’erwhelm’d him 
whether of home maybe and childhood or of lovers’ eyes 
of fond friendship and service, or perchance he felt 
himself a rebel untaught who had pilfer’d Wisdom’s arms 
to work disorder and havoc in the city of God: 
For suddenly he was dumbstruck and with humbled step 
of unwitting repentance he stole back to his cave 
and wrapping his poor rags about him took his way 
again to his own people and the city whence he had fled. 
There in the market-place a wild haggard figure 
I saw him anon where high above a surging crowd 
he stood waving his hands like some prophet of old 
dream-sent to warn God’s people ; but them the strong words 
of his chasten’d humanity inflame but the more ; 
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forwhy they cannot suffer mention of holiness 
nor the sound of the names that convince them of sin 
If there be any virtue if there be any praise | 
tis not for them to hear of or think on those things. 
I saw what he spake to them tho’ I heard it not 
only at the sting thereof the loud wrath that arose. 
As a wild herd of cattle on the prairie pasturing 
if they are aware of one amongst them sick or maim’d 
or in some part freak-hued differently from themselves 
will be moved by instinct of danger and set on him 
and bowing all their heads drive him out with their horns 
as enemy to their selfwill’d community ; 
even such brutish instinct impell’d that human herd 
and some had stoop’d to gather loose stones from the ground 
and were hurling at him : he crouch’d with both his arms 
covering his head and would have hid himself from them 
in fear more of their crime than of his own peril 
Then with a plunge of terror he turn’d and fled for life 
and they in wild joy of the chase with hue and cry 
broke after him and away and bent on sport to kill 
hunted their startled game before them down the streets. 
Awhile he escaped and ran apart, but soon I saw 
the leaders closing on him—I was hiding my eyes 
lest I should see him taken and torn in blood, when, lo ! 
the street whereon they ran was block’d across his way 
by a whiterobed throng that came moving with solemn pace 
waving banners and incense and high chant on the air, 
and bearing ’neath a rich canopy of reverence 
their object of devotion,—as oft in papal Rome 
was seen vying with pomps of earthly majesty 
or now on Corpus Christi day thro’ Westminster 
in babylonish exile paradeth our roads— 
and as I looked in wonder on the apparition, I saw 
the hunted man into their midst dash’d wildly and fell. 
’ ‘Twas like as when a fox that long with speed and guile 
hath resolutely outstay’d the yelling murderous pack 
if when at last his limbs fail him and he knoweth 
the hounds hot on his trail and himself quite outworn 
will in desperation forgo his native fear 
and run for refuge into some hamlet of men 
and there will enter a cotter’s confined cabin and plead 
panting with half-closed eyes to the heart of his foe, 
altho’ he knoweth nought of the Divinity 
of that Nature to whom he pleadeth, nor knoweth 
ev'n that he pleadeth, yet he pleadeth not in vain 
—so great is Nature—for the good wife hath pity, 
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will suffer him to hide there under settle or bed 

until the hunt be pass’d, will cheer him and give him 

milk of her children’s share until he be restor’d 

when she will let him forth to his roguish freedom again— 
So now this choral convoy of heavenly pasture 

gave ready succour and harbour to the hunted man 

and silencing their music broke their bright-robed ranks 

to admit him and again closed round him where foredone 

he fell down in their midst : and hands I saw outstretch’d 

to upraise him, but when he neither rose up nor stirr’d 

they knelt aghast, and one who in solemn haste came up 

and by the splendour of his apparel an elder seem’d, 

bent over him there and whisper’d sacred words whereat 

he motion’d and gave sign, and offering his dumb mouth 

took from the priestly fingers such food as is dealt 

unto the dying, and when the priest stood up I knew 

for his gesture and silence that the man was dead. 


Then feet and head his body in fair linen winding 
they raised and bore along with dirge and shriving prayer 
such as they use when one of their own brotherhood 
after mortal probation has enter’d into rest 
and they will bury his bones where Christ at his coming 
shall bid them all arise from their tombs in the church 
Whereto their long procession now went filing back 
Threading the streets, and dwarfed beneath the bright facade 
crept with its head to climb the wide steps to the porch 
whereunder, as ever there they arrived, the dark doorway 
swallowed them out of sight : and still the train came on 
with lurching bannerets and tottering canopy 
threading the streets and mounting to the shadowy porch 
arriving entering disappearing without end 
when I awoke, the dirge still sounding in my ears 
- the night wind blowing thro’ the open window upon me 
as I lay marvelling at the riddle of my strange dream. 
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TWO MASTERS 


By ARTHUR WHEEN 
To J.O.M. 


What is earth 
But the shadow of heaven and things therein, 
Each to each other like more than on earth is thought ?—Milton. 
I 


HE remnants of the Australian Expeditionary Force which 

survived the hardships of the campaign on the Gallipoli Penin- 

sula, were in December, 1915, withdrawn to Tel-el-Kebir, 

in Egypt, there to recruit themselves, and to be equipped afresh, 

before resuming the field. It was there that I joined them. I found the 
majority of the platoon to which I was allotted to be untried recruits like 
myself. For the rest, there was a small sprinkling of “‘ Peninsula men,” 
who were intended to serve as the little leaven, to arouse in us novices 
some sense of esprit de corps, and to hand on to us the tradition of Gallipoli. 
These veterans undertook their task with relish. They were fortunate in 
having a most uncritical audience, and our inexperience afforded their 
instinct for a tale well-told all the licence that unblushing artists desire. I 
do not know with what quantity of “‘ mild, allaying Thames ” the older 
men amongst us took these strong waters. I suspect that many found 
them too good to be true. But for my part, my credulity was more than 
equal to the best of them. Though they exhausted the resources of 'Titian’s | 
palette, and painted with the astonishment of Rubens, I doubted nothing. 
My simplicity was the despair of their imaginations. I was a very young 
soldier, and still of an age for hero-worship. Such prodigies of arms as 
would have made Rodomonte blush for shame left me wide-eyed as 
youthful Raleigh by the sea. The pleasure I had in their stories was only 
less than my admiration of the dramatis persone. wt fie 
Ralston, the sergeant, alone of the old soldiers, was no party to these 
tales. He was, physically, a slight, undersized man, with stooping shoulders 
which gave him an unsoldierly appearance. The cast of his countenance, 
too, was unusual in a soldier. His face was small, and the features sensitive 
and delicate ; his eyes were large and deep-set. When in repose he seemed 
dreaming in whimsy and melancholy. His whole expression suggested 
something fragile and feminine that sorted ill with adventure and the 
alarms of war. His leisure time was generally spent sketching, either in the 
camp or in the native village beyond the canal. Now it would be a picture 
of blazing sunlight, with troops lounging in every posture of oppressed 
lassitude, and again one of a siesta in the cool obscurity of the bazaar.?In 
the evenings, while some wrote home-going letters, and some played cards, 
while others yarned and I listened, he would sit, surrounded with candles, 
a brush at his ear and another in his teeth, silently putting finishing 
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touches to his sketches. It intrigued me to imagine what part this placid 
man—so intent upon elaborating his charming pictures, smiling now with 
pleasure over some happy touch of colour, now puzzling out the secret 
of the warp and woof of the desert haze—what part could such as he have 
in this drama of war, so serene and so detached one would say he was 
unaware of it all. And yet he had served, all through the Gallipoli cam- 
paign, with these others. The incongruity of it seemed the height of comedy 
to me. 

One evening I lay in the tent reflecting on a fine tale of a midnight 
attack I had just heard ; the narrator had concluded his story, as a matter 
of course, with the words : “ so we drove off the Turks.” I thought how 
fine a thing it must be to have driven off the Turks—actually to have been 
a maker of history. As I lay thus musing my eyes were on Ralston, busy, 
as usual, with his brushes ; he was dreaming absently over his picture— 
the very personification, it seemed to me, of all that was naive and ineffectual 
in this world of deeds. 

“ Ralston, whenever did you make history ?” I asked with impudent 
indulgence. 

Recovering himself from his reverie, he said mockingly : ‘‘ Oh that were 
Ercles’ vein.” He returned to contemplate his picture, and holding it at 
arm’s length he repeated softly to himself : 

Rursus quid hostis prospiciat sibi 
Me nulla tangat cura, sub arbuto 
Jacentem aquae ad murmur cadentis, 
Dum segetes Corydona flavae 
Durum fatigant. 

Then turning to me with a smile that had something of pathos and 
regret in it he said : 

“Td rather make pictures.” 

“‘ I guessed as much,” I said, adding, “‘ How in the name of miracles 
do you come to be a sergeant ? ”’ 

The others looked up from their cards and their letters like so many 
grazing deer startled at the chance breaking of a twig. 

“* Old age,” he answered. | 

“‘ Pay twenties,’’ said Kennedy, and then, to me, “ Carter, you’re an 
ass |” 

For a quarter-of-an-hour there was silence, and Ralston continued to 
touch up his sketch. At length he passed it over to me. It was a water- 
colour, excellently done so far as I could tell, picturing a scene common 
enough in the cultivations along the canal. It was of an ox, blind-folded, 
and driving a water-wheel by trudging ceaselessly a weary circle. Of the 
buckets fastened to the wheel some were plunging into the stream, others 
submerged, and yet others, brimming over, were rising from it and pouring 
the waters into the channels in gushing silver streams. After I had admired 
it some time Ralston said : “‘ That’s my answer, Carter. The Spirit of 


the Years at the making of History.” 
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I glanced at the picture again, and was at a loss to understand. 

“T see,” I said, and nodded. I was beginning to dislike Ralston for a 
pretentious humbug. 

‘‘Let’s have a look at it, Carter,” said Kennedy. I handed the picture 
to him and he examined it for a while. Kennedy was a scurrilous 
little Villon of a man, with the wit and ways of an apache. 

‘‘ Saints and sinners, sabres and sandbags, you and me; it’s all equal 
to a blind ox, eh, Ralston ? Yes, damn me if it ain’t. So you see what it 
means, do you, Carter? Trust a college education to teach a man to see as 
far into a brick wall as may be, and both ends of a conjuror’s coat-sleeve. 
You'll be a useful man, Carter. See a long way in the dark, won’t you?” 

Then he broke off, laughing. I liked Kennedy. He was the very 
antithesis of Ralston—illiterate, of course, but a man of the world for all 
that, and ready for anything with a spice of adventure. I used to think of 
him admiringly as of the cunning Ulysses. 

I have never quite understood that incident. Something had passed 
over my head, and it piqued me to think that maybe Ralston had been 
laughing at me. My vanity was more susceptible then, and mockery at 
the hands of such a fatuous dreamer as I judged Ralston to be was more 
than I could stomach. I grew more confident in the justice of my estimate 
of him as the weeks passed. He seemed to adopt an attitude of con- 
temptuous indulgence toward my unconcealed enthusiasm for heroics. 
Often he would take the spice out of a tale of adventure and achievement 
by interrupting the narrator at the very crisis with some apt and vicious 
sarcasm. I could see that he was envious of the glamour which success in 
the field of action attached to his fellows, and which, in a world of deeds, 
effectually eclipsed the pale successes of a dilettante. I understood him, 
for all his talents, a mean-spirited fellow and a self-sufficient snob. 

One evening, however, by some chance he and I, after the day’s 
training, were strolling together on the desert plateau which overlooks the 
native village of ‘Tel-el-Kebir. Below us stretched the camp, spreading on 
either hand its miles of white canvas, steeped in the light of many candles. 
The village lay amongst the crowding palms, and, distantly, a jogging 
lantern was carried by a traveller at a donkey-trot. The creaking of the 
dhows moored by the bridge mingled on the breeze with the multitudinous 
murmur from ten thousand soldiers. About us were the earthworks of the 
battle of ’82. And over all prevailed the romantic influence of an Egyptian 
moon, momently marking with silver light the passage of the wind across 
the dark waters of the canal. 

Conversation had been desultory, and Ralston’s reserve had not aided 
me in broaching the subject which it was in my mind to have out with him. 
We had approached one of the earthworks and mounted its over-generous 
parapet, when Ralston commenced walking at a leisurely pace along the 
length of it and back again, looking now here, now there, to right and left 
about him on the plain. 

“‘ Here’s something to your mind, eh, Carter ? ” he said. 
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** What’s that ? ” I asked. 

“ Ghosts everywhere ! I guess, you’re learned enough to love a paradox 
—to know a hawk from a handsaw ? ” 

He was quizzing me again, and had scored, blast him ! but I would be 
cautious and say nothing. 

“ Come,” he said banteringly, “‘ don’t tell me you do not relish best 
ae of thoughts. I’ll bet you know words on the outside better than 
within.” 

Still I said nothing. 

** But here’s a paradox to be sure. Ghosts everywhere, and here are we, 
the only two perishable mortals on the field, walking up and down invul- 
nerable in the very shock of the battle. All the order of magic reversed.” 

“Can’t you ever see things as they are, Ralston?” said I impatiently. “You 
seem to live where facts are fancies, and only fancies facts—anywhere but 
here. Your values are all upside-down. You take the song for the bird, 
the shadow for the man, the man for his ghost, and the bird for a joy dis- 
embodied. You live like a fool in a dream. And what the devil does the 
war mean to you?” 

“A nightmare,” he said. “‘ Yes,” he continued, ‘‘ I could be bounded 
in a nutshell and count myself king of infinite space, were it not 
that I have bad dreams. But you’re sharper than I guessed, Carter. The 
music of a sounding bell means more to me than sound or bell. Before 
the war I thought the world was builded otherwise than it would seem to 
be. I thought a slender thread of beauty held the world in peace. I lived 
in the cosmopolitan world of Petrarch—a peaceful world, the world of art 
and imagination ; it seemed almost to be that other world where there 
are ‘thrones, and temples of the gods among them, wherein in very deed 
the gods abide, and where the sun and moon and stars are seen as they 
really are.’ Eternal peace was there. It seemed as though Lucretius’ 
prayer to Venus had prevailed, and Mars had ceased to war. And I lived 
in a bower there, where there was ‘ sleep full of sweet dreams and health 
and quiet breathing.’ But now I live nor-here nor there. It seems it was a 
_ dream.” 

We had resumed our walk, and, speaking softly, his voice fell from 
cadence to cadence like the pulsing of a failing heart, as though he followed 
with wistful, weary chidings the retreating shadows. “ Alas!” thought I, 
“ poor hurt fowl ! now will he creep into sedges.” Illusions had been the 
commonplaces of his world, and now he stood disenchanted. Like a 
fearful mariner of ancient times on nightly trafficking, for the first time 
he had heard the shouting of the Merry Men, and no stars shone. 

“ And so you have lost heart ? Is that it, Ralston ? ” 

“ T do not sift divinity,” he said. ‘‘ To me it seems that life’s too full to 
shrink to the limits of a vendetta. But I have no courage of my own.” 

‘““T guessed as much,”’ said I, rather pleased that I had judged so 
rightly. ‘‘ You are envious of the careless courage of the others, too, 


aren’t you?” 
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“Why, no,” he answered. “ Leave shambles to butchers, Carter. 
Virtus is out of date and place these days. That is dreaming. Let Ariosto 
make me a Paladin, mount me on Baiard, arm me with Durinda, and I'll 
chase a thousand Saracens a league into the sea, if need be ; the poet so 
delights me. But your case is worse than mine, Carter. You believe in 
these things. Tell me, aren’t you secretly scared by the tales these fellows 
tell ? as though they were ‘ so many Alexanders ’.” ; 

“Yes, afraid of myself. The times ask for heroes, and I mistrust 
myself,” said I. 

‘Well you won’t learn heroism from them, Carter—at least, not from 
their tales. There’s hardly one of them true. Can’t you see they’re 
laughing at you ? You’re more credulous than Quixote.” 

“Not true! You mean that, Ralston ? Not true? You say they’re not 
true ?>—Lord ! What a fool I am!” 

After a silence Ralston commenced speaking. He spoke in a tone I have 
never heard before nor since. It was low and measured and impassioned, 
as of one thinking aloud ; he seemed to have forgotten me, and yet what 
he said was pertinent, or dimly seemed to be. It was as though he watched 
a spark glowing ever more brightly under a breeze, until it broke at last 
into a flame, and the flame into a forest fire—this, not in volume, but in 
intensity, of feeling. It made me think of some half-demented mystic. 

“* How often,” said he, “‘ during the arduous months on those desolate 
slopes, through long gazing I carried myself in thought to the summit of 
Hill Nine-seven-one—that unattainable Pisgah. From there, none knowing, 
I have looked across the Hellespont and seen Mount Ida and old Troy, 
and Timois and Scamander in deep valleys flowing. I saw the con- 
stellated heroes quit the heavens and fight again the battle on the plain. 
Standing with Apollo on that height (partisan to Hector for Andromache’s 
sake), I heard the taunt to Diomed: ‘ Run, girl! run, coward!’ My 
heart was with Lycaon as he clung about the knees of unpitying Achilles. 
In the dust I, too, mourned the friend Patroclus. I listened to the chal- 
lenges of all the noisy braggarts, and counted the slaughter of the lusty 
heroes. I saw the corpses dam the swollen Xanthos. I waited, breathless, 
when Zeus held out the fatal balance, and when the scale of Hector sank 
to death, Apollo leave him without hope . . . . Deserted by the Gods ! 
How dark the gloom ! How sharp the agony ! Hard of heart, indeed, are 
the Gods. I could endure this cruel fate no longer. Turning away in my 
thought, and looking far to the South and east beyond the Straits, I saw 
the coming dawn. ‘ See where Christ’s blood streams in the firmament,’ 
the sky proclaimed. And the unholy memory of that 


face that launched a thousand ships, 
And burned the topless towers of Ilium, 


faded and dissolved before the glory of another face toward which all the 
eyes of the world are now turning—the glory as of the only Begotten of the 
Father. See at Bethany Helen of Troy kneeling before Jesus of Nazareth, 
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wiping His Feet with her hair! This was the face that brought another fleet 
after three thousand years to Ilium. It was for Him that men have died 
upon those hills. I stood with Dante there, and saw in the fifth heaven 
the starry cross of shining spirits who have died fighting for the honour of 
Christ. Christ 
Beamed on that cross ; and pattern fails me now. 
But whoso takes his cross and follows Christ 
Will pardon me for that I leave untold, 
When in the fleckered dawning he shall spy 
The glitterance of Christ. From horn to horn, 
And ’tween the summit and the base, did move 
Lights, scintillating <.3.... uh sex ees 
And as the chime 
Of minstrel music, dulcimer and harp, 
With many strings, a pleasant dinning makes 
To him, who heareth not distinct the note ; 
So from the lights, which there appeared to me 
Gathered along the cross a melody 
That, indistinctly heard, with ravishment 
Possessed me. Yet I marked it was a hymn 
Of lofty praises ; for there came to me 
- * Arise,’ and ‘ Conquer,’ as to one who hears 
And comprehends not. 
The thoughts of mortal men are timid ; but surely here is truth. For has 
He not said : ‘ Lo I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world ? ’ 
This is the new vision. This only gives me courage now, and in this faith 
I mean to live and die. O man, who has suffered burdens heavier to be 
borne, believe that God will bring an end to this as well. 
And it is not by wrtus, but by virtue, that the victory is to be won, for 
the measure of courage is in the poise of faith against fear. Courage will 
be given me, and I shall be taught to endure ; so must I hope. 


Qui sarai tu poco tempo silvano ; 
e sarai meco senza fine cive 
di quella Roma onde Cristo e romano.” 

And so he ceased from speaking. To me it had seemed so deranged and 
unearthly that I had ceased to try to comprehend it. I thought only of the 
tragi-comedy of such a man lending a hand to put the world to rights. I 
tried to imagine him as a soldier in the stress of the charge, but instead I 
saw a monk in a sub-alpine monastery, weeping as he illuminated some 
devoted manuscript with pictures of the Cross of Christ. And yet he had 
done measervice. He had put out the little lights I thought were stars, and I 
would dream no more. But after all my thoughts had been small thoughts, 
my love, no troublous fire ; and so I soon addressed myself to the future in 
“the light of common day,” with no glances backward. Thereafter I 
dropped naturally into the expedient, the hand-to-mouth existence, which 
only is profitable in the army, caring not for any “ thing of beauty. 
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As we walked down to the camp the dew, which is so heavy in'the}desert, 
was already falling. I remarked on it, and Ralston said : “ Do you know, 
Carter, it almost tempts me to put out a fleece, like Gideon, to learn if 
God is with us.” 

“ Still dreaming, are you, Ralston? ” I said ; but he did not answer. 
Better for him, surely, had he, too, been “a less valiant piece of dust.” 


Lk 


It was not long after our arrival in France that I was again compelled 
to revise my estimate of Ralston, the complexity of whose character had 
been a continual bewilderment to me. It was with unmixed astonishment 
that I saw him for the first time in action. I had come to think of him as a 
man too rich in imagination, too sensitive to conscience, too gifted in 
understanding, and too deficient in vigorous character, to face the reality 
of war without an access of fear which would paralyse him for action. I 
was prepared to excuse him, in circumstances which must in their nature 
unman him. I say I was amazed at his conduct. His courage was of a 
character which marked it as unique. Everywhere he was serene and 
imperturbable, and in an extremity he was the rallying-point for us all. 
He carried himself with the confidence of one who had seen horses and 
chariots of fire in the heaven. As though faith were the one thing necessary 
to the well-being of man he would keep his heart in the name of heaven. 

Yet as the months wore on it seemed to me, who saw much of Ralston, 
and observed his bearing with what I imagined to be a more intimate 
understanding than others around him, that the quality of his courage, 
and, indeed, his whole temper, was undergoing some subtle and powerful 
change. His serenity was less even and unmistakable. His daring grew 
greater, but seemed of a new order. I thought that he went on desperate 
enterprises, not as one who scorned Death with unassailable faith, but as 
one who half-welcomed him, and sought for deliverance from some 
perpetual and inescapable woe. And yet I could not measure Ralston 
aright. When I had marked him out as a man of broken purpose and 
trembling faith, he would suddenly overthrow my judgment by some act 
of intrepid devotion, of sustained and matchless coolness, which belied all 
my suspicions of desperation and infirmity. 

Ralston was commissioned, and, serving continuously, was more than 
once decorated for distinguished service. In course of time, and the fulness 
of seniority, I advanced to the rank of corporal in his platoon. March 
1918, found me, by dint of many time-serving schemes, at an Officers’ 
Training School in England. Thereafter I learnt only by occasional 
letters how it went with Ralston. At Villers-Bretonneux he was recom- 
mended for the Victoria Cross ; May and June he was on secret service in 
the enemy’s lines ; during July he fought in the “‘ mad minute” near Sailly- 
Laurette, and led his company on the morning of August 8th. 
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I received a letter from him later in the month. It was written, so I 
reckoned, from the neighbourhood of Proyart. Settling myself comfortably 
in my punt, I drifted idly as I read. 

28-8-18. 
Dear Carter, 
_ Your short letter to hand yesterday. Pleased to hear of your good fortune. 
By Jove, it is a lovely night, this early morning. A full moon, a chaste 
sky, and a soft breeze. Myself, I have a headache. I am here to present 
moonshine. The heavens are telling tales of waggons hitched up to stars, 
who whip behind worse than omnibus drivers. And the light wind is 
“Wind Dangerous.” How infectious is this villainy of man! Our sins 
contaminate the innocent children of the air, and load their breath with 
poisons. O God! my brain is fire. Weary and sick! Weary and sick ! 
I am weary both body and mind. I sigh out my soul for rest. Evil fancies 
infest me. They scamper through the chambers of my mind till I am mad 
with fear. O peace! sweet peace! where is it gone? Ubique pax! the 
false prophet cried in the moment that a dagger sought his heart. There 
is no peace. ‘The morning star is quenched in blood. 
Now I have served my day ; and spent are all the riches of my mind. 
Give me my scallop-shell of quiet, 
My staff of faith to walk upon, 
My gown of glory (hope’s true gage), 
And thus I’ll make my pilgrimage. 


But no, it is too late. This is dreaming at my prayers. So I would wish to 
go. So I had thought to go. But now .. . 

Love not overmuch. But you are prudent. Mistrust the fair ones of the 
world. And where is a fairer to bewitch a man’s heart than his country ? 
It is the fairest thing on earth—most like to heaven. It is the best we know. 
Carter, I have lost my soul for her. Body and life, these were not enough. 
Give her love and she requites with dishonour. Like Acrasia she changes 
men to beasts. But men do not desert her. 

See the mind of beastly man 
That hath so soone forgot the excellence 
Of his creation, when he life began, 
That now he chooseth with vile difference 
To be a beast. 


O love of country with despair of heaven! Was this the best that Christ 
could do ? If they who love Him are not of the world, and yet are in the 
world, but may not love the beauty of the world, all of them are lost. ‘The 
‘Comforter has delayed until too long. Must the melody of the earth alone 
remain untuneable to the music of the spheres, and the harper in the streets 
of Babylon ever be abhorred by the sweet minstrels of heaven as a maker of 
discord ? Is there nothing faithful in the music of this tavern-world ? 
Then will we write the doctor for an ass who heard in it, with ravishment, 
a sensible fit of that harmony which the universe, well understood, would 
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afford the understanding. Is the fairness of the earth so hateful to the gods? 
It was not so when gods were reprobates. How are we happier now ? 
The faithful citizen of earth in times of war renounces for ever the citizen- 
ship of heaven. But as the player said, Faust begot Euphorion, the modern 
man, on the body of Helen the Grecian ; and we, the offspring of it, will 
love the fairness of the world and share the fatal curse. First among the 
moderns Machiavelli said : I prefer my country to the salvation of my 
soul. If Christ had meant to save us, better had He prayed the Father to 
take us out of the world, else how can we be kept from evil ? We dare not 
set the Good that is to fatal hazard for the Good that may be, and may be 
but a dream. Since Doubt first darkened into Unbelief—how long ago it 
seems to me I cannot tell—shade after shade came grimly on my soul, till 
now no more I see the love of Christ in the starry heaven, but have the 
“ fixed, starless, Tartarean black.’”’ Since first I set my country, first or 
last, before the Love of Christ, the Sky is turned to brass, and returns my 
prayers to me a mockery. In Germany I thrice denied Him ; now when I 
call on Him, He does not lean to me from out the skies, but I hear His Voice 
denying me before His Father which is in heaven. Deserted by the Gods ! 
—Heigh ho! Carter, do you remember ? Deserted by the Gods! How 
dark the gloom ! How sharp the agony !—The Voice I hear is the voice of 
Michael Angelo’s Christ in Judgment, saying: ‘“‘ He hath loved father 
and mother more than Me; he hath loved son and daughter more than 
Me. He is not worthy of Me, for he that taketh not his cross and followeth 
after Me is not worthy of Me.” To choose between two all-possessing 
Loves is a thing too difficult for the uncertain heart of man. 

Let me tell you, Carter, what adventures I had in Germany. You will 
not understand the half, but it will steady my resolve to set it down—to 
aeiers the greatness of my sin and of my love, for each is the measure 
of each. 

As you know, I went impersonating that German artillery-liaison officer 
we captured by Warfusée-Abancourt. Already I had pledged my soul to my 
country, and this spying business, this utmost degradation that a country 
can demand of its citizen, seemed a small thing to me then. Already I 
despaired ; I had courted death for months, and this seemed to make the 
longed-for respite certain. The staff had told me there was one chance in ~ 
thousands I would succeed in the adventure, but to me it wore all the 
features of death in honourable dishonour. I passed through the lines ; 
and by the unsuspicious kindliness of heart of one man I was accepted, 
and carried through my task with ease, and profit to my country. Again I 
was serving two masters. As a German artillery-officer I was ranging guns 
on my own countrymen, and as a British spy I was betraying the Germans 
who had accepted me. Nor was that the worst. I found in the unit to which 
I was attached a group of several German officers who were also students of 
literature. The man who had befriended me and saved my life on that 
first night, with whom I had cultivated a friendship, was one of them. 
With him I could have made that one friendship which in a life-time it is 
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given men to enjoy. He was cultured, and simple to the point of winsome- 
ness ; with sympathy he combined understanding, and with understanding 
the most refined modesty. Of all men I have met, to him my heart 
was warmed ; in other times he would have sat in the very arm-chair of 
my affection. I loved him as Jonathan loved David, as Achilles loved 
Patroclus. We were made for friendship. He seemed as happy to be with 
me as I with him. Schaeffer was his name. Hatzenfeld was mine. A curse 
be on the name ! Never did I hear him use it to me but I saw a sword that 
hung above our ties of friendship. 

Frequently he had entertained me as a guest in his dugout when these 
men met to discuss literary subjects. It was after one such meeting 
that I made the first and only error in my impersonation. The others had 
already gone, and Schaeffer and I were sitting talking over “ Faust,”” which 
had been the topic of the evening. I had become absorbed in the conver- 
sation, which turned on the crisis of the First Part. I had quoted in German 
the passage ending : 

Let what must happen, happen speedily ! 
Her direful doom fall crushing on my head, 
And into ruin let her plunge with me. 


I continued speaking rapidly, urging with great earnestness that after this 
point the play should go in one headlong down-rushing to the catastrophe, 
relentlessly as in Marlowe’s tragedy. It was not until I saw the expression 
of ghastly amazement on Schaeffer’s face, that I noticed how from the end 
of the quotation I had, in my absorption, lapsed into English. For some min- 
utes neither of us spoke; but at length he took up the discussion where 
I had broken off, and behaved as though the incident had not occurred. 
For some days afterwards I was in suspense, expecting, and almost 
hoping, that Schaeffer would denounce me. It was a time, too, for 
reviewing my position and my duty. My duty to my country, which, so far, 
I had placed above all others, required me to carry through my task of 
espionage. To secure myself in that, there must be no evidence against 
me. I saw that my country would require that I should kill my friend. 
But may one’s country ask this of its citizens ? Has man no rights against 
the state? It is unchristian, unholy, ignoble, hideous; it is devilish. 
Surely Kant spoke truly ? and no human being may be used merely as an 
instrument, as though there were no dignity in man, and that divinely 
appointed ? Indeed I had found out—how long ago !—that no Christian 
could live entirely for the state, and still preserve his place in eternity. 
But I had ceased to be a Christian long ago. I was a leper in the presence 
of the elect. Yet I remained still a man, and a man’s friend. And may the 
state ask me, as it asked Judas, to betray, to murder, friendship ? Dear 
Country, most hated, most beloved ! ‘‘ Submit ” ; she says, “ it matters 
not to me what a man may think ; he must obey.” And still I loved her. 
If God be Love, then is patriotism the Deity Barbaric. When she is in 
peril then must her lovers give even their souls in her defence. Unhappy 
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man to live in such a world !—At last my mind was made up. I would kill 
my friend if he did not denounce me first. 

It is the cause, it is the cause, my soul ; 

Let me not name it to you, you chaste stars ! 

It is the cause. 


After a few days Schaeffer again invited me to join his Convivium 
Philosophicum ; he was reading a paper on A. W. Schlegel’s translation 
of Hamlet. His paper was admirable. It traced the rise and development 
of Shakespearean criticism in Germany, from Lessing’s first revelation 
of the purport of Romeo and Juliet, in his Dramatic Notes to the work 
of Gervinus at Heidelberg and further, till at last philosophy in criticism 
succumbed to history. Schaeffer’s interpretation of Hamlet was based on 
the solution of the problem of the play first suggested in the Wilhelm 
Meister ; that purpose being “‘ to delineate a mind oppressed by the weight 
of an obligation which he fails to discharge.” As Schaeffer developed 
this theme, it seemed to me as though he were explaining to my heart 
what until then had been a mystery and a wretchedness to me—he seemed 
to be telling me why he had delayed to expose my imposture. As he read 
his face became haggard and his voice at many points almost failed him. 
I began to understand. And if I understood, then I need not, aye, and 
could not, hold to my resolve—need not, if he had decided not to 
denounce me ; could not, if he would show me that one’s country may not 
ask a man to sacrifice his friend. 

When he had concluded his paper there was little to be said of per- 
tinence. One truculent, intolerant, fellow—by the happy irony of chance 
his name was Freundlich—reading the passion of the moment into 
things not for an age, but for all time, drew patriotic satisfaction from 
explaining how Voltaire, the Frenchman, with characteristic blindness, 
had failed to appreciate the significance of Hamlet. At this Schaeffer 
turned his head to me and smiled. 

I lingered after the others had gone their ways. Schaeffer prepared coffee 
and we sat to talk. 

‘You understood ? ” he asked. 

I nodded. 

‘ Is the war so horrible to you too ? ” I asked. 

“No,” said he, “‘ it is necessary. I live my inner life apart. The King- 
dom of God is within. No more than the Kingdom of Christ was of this 
world, is the Kingdom of the Spirit of this world.” 

‘ But what of Germany ? ” said I. “‘ What of every nation ? Can one be 
loyal to the Prince of the World and to the Prince of Heaven ? ” 

“It is necessary,” he replied, “ that is the teaching of the state. Sub- 
mission is what the state demands. It insists on acquiescence ; it exists in 
the accomplishment of its will. We are soldiers, and our countries, yours 


ane yecaees be obeyed. We must keep patriotism apart from the Love 
of Christ. 
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“But how can man serve two masters?” I asked. “ If Christ says = 
‘ Greater love hath no man than this, that he lay down his life for his 
friend,’ and the state demands that a man should take the life of his friend, 
against which must one sin ? ” 

Schaeffer did not answer, but covered his face in his hands. 

. + oe said I, “ for God’s sake expose me. I am not afraid of 
eath.”’ 

But he did not move. 

“For friendship’s sake, for mercy’s sake, tell me, Schaeffer, that the 
world is not so alien to heaven. Are not the Stars and the Moral Law the 
only necessities of our universe ? And if the Sun should exceed his meas- 
ures, the Furies, the auxiliaries of Justice, would track him down? Can 
there be two moral codes ? Is not our true country that ideal realm which 
we represent to ourselves under the names of religion, duty, and the like ? 
Is it not bounded on the north and the south, on the east and the west, 
by Justice, and when she oversteps that invisible boundary line, by so much 
as a hair’s breadth, does she not cease to be our mother, and choose rather 
to be looked upon quasi noverca? Will not a man perform the duties 
of this city only? I know Socrates’ answer. ‘ It is reasonable,’ said he. 
Tell me it must be so, Schaeffer.” 

** The state says,” he answered, “‘ that we may not sacrifice the harmony 
that is in the body, though it be for the symphony that is in the soul. 
Bitter is the necessity of it. It knows no law. In the world the strong do 
what they can, and the weak suffer what they must.” 

I rose to take my leave. Schaeffer took me by the hand and said: 
“What is your name, Hatzenfeld ? ”’ 

** Ralston,” I answered. 

Then he bade me good-night, saying, ‘1 will do it when I can, 
Ralston.”’ 

It seems the world is so. Even Schaeffer would knuckle to necessity. 
I had been pleading with him for his life. In the service of the state we 
were both bound by the oath, as ancient gladiators who swore “ to suffer 
themselves to be chained, burned, beaten, killed with the sword, and to 
endure all that true gladiators suffer from their master, religiously engaging 
both body and soul in his service.’ My duty was clear to me, as Schaeffer’s 
to him. But I would dare it first, for I now cherished no illusions. 

Waking I was calm, and composed. I was deadly sure, as a man with 
one idea. But sleep was haunted with most hideous dreams. No sooner 
had I fallen asleep that night than all my fears and thoughts took shape. 
Now I was a tree in the twilight grove of the suicides. ‘The Furies perched 
upon the branches and devoured the foliage. Howling dogs sat round about 
and tore at the trunk. Now I seemed in a world of thunder, and I was a 
citizen of Babylon. The Queen of it I saw, dressed in purple and scarlet, 
decked with gold, and precious stones and pearls, having a golden chalice 
in her hand. Droning voices came from out the city of New Jerusalem, 
calling to me: “‘ Come out of her, my people, that ye be not partakers of 
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her sins, and that ye receive not her punishments.”’ Then the Spirit and 
the bride said “ Come,” and he that heard it said ‘‘ Come. Let him that is 
athirst come, and whosoever will let him drink of the water of life freely.” 
And I would have answered : “‘ I come,” but I could make no sound. 
Then fell the mighty mill-stone in the sea. And then the voices of harpers, 
and of musicians and pipers and trumpeters who rejoiced in the streets of 
Babylon, perished on the air, and darkness and a great silence covered the 
earth. Such dreams as these followed one another through all the hours of 
my sleep. 

tn the morning I awoke feeling ill and feverish. Schaeffer had been 
stirring since “‘ stand-to,” and greeted me cheerfully. He asked me my 
programme for the day, and I told him that I was going up to the observa- 
tion post to do some registering. He asked if he might accompany me, 
and in about ten minutes we were walking down the communication 
trench. We had made about half the distance, and Schaeffer was walking 
some yards ahead of me, when the firing of anti-aircraft machine-guns 
burst out along the front. A low-flying English plane was over, and every- 
one with a rifle was firing at it. This was the moment, and I prayed—to 
whom should I pray ? To Christ ?—To the Powers of Evil to support 
my arm; then almost before I knew it, I had fired, and Schaeffer 
was dead. 

Thereafter my career was easy, and, as you know, I have returned 
unharmed. But who am I that am so safe returned ? My dreams are 
shattered, my faith is gone, my heart is broken now, and if I loiter longer 
than the day my reason, tottering now, will fall in ruin. 

There, Carter, listen to that noise behind the boards ! Some wretched 
ghost is feeling with his hands along the cracks between the timber of my 
dugout walls. “A noise, and behold! a shaking, and the bones came 
together, bone to his bone.”” God! how the sweat stands on my brow ! 
The place was built in 1915, and has not seen candle-light since July of 
the Somme. He is peering at the flame between the chinks. I can tell it. 
Listen ! it has quickened memory, and he is beating against the boards 
to attract my attention. But I’ll have none of him. Hear him struggling 
to come out into the light ! How wildly he beats against the boards with 
his hands! They knock sharply. I do not fear you, ghastly one! See ! 
I hold the candle to you (see how it trembles), and I look into your eyes. 
Black hell, how deep they are ! like Somme’s cold pools ! But surely sleep 
is there. Canst see a devil sparkle in the burning fire of mine, brother 
Death ? I feel your chill-oozed breath upon my cheek. No! do not speak. 
I will not hear. How my mind reels ! 

I think I’ll light another candle. That will help me to breathe more 
steadily. And anyhow, a man can see better with two candles than with 
one. No, ’tis nothing. A scavenging rat merely. 

Can’t you stop those infernal ‘‘ eight inch ” from making such a hideous 
re when they burst ? They jar and jolt my poor head until I think I’m 
mad. 
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Books ! For the love of Allah! Books ! Send me that poem by Francis 
Thompson. I want to read the lines again : 


And now my heart is as a broken fount, 
Wherein tear-drippings stagnate, spilt down ever 
From the dank thoughts that shiver 

Upon the sighful branches of my mind. 


No! Not books. Send me pictures. Send me Dk Vinci's Head of Christ. 
And Diirer’s Melancholy. But no—send me nothing. 

I see the dawn is coming, and a fog. The trees that line Agrippa’s 
Roman road, that shoots straight as an arrow into the due east beyond our 
front, look like phantoms of old Czsar’s legions marching past. They are not 
really, but just trees, some taller than others. I wonder how many 
thousands of soldiers, for the thin comfort of a solde have dragged 
themselves along that weary straight, with big heads and little hearts, 
since Julian ? Count me for one. But I don’t suppose you know. 

Things are much the same over here ; in fact quite the same. On and 
On, or Back and Back, St. Quentin or Amiens, it’s all the same. There’s 
nothing Different here, no On-the-other-hand. Suns rise and set, and so 
do moons, with a sameness that is commonplace. It wears good temper 
threadbare. No doubt you thought the same when you were here. Every- 
body thinks the same when they are here. Same, same, same! Oh! 
Jemima Sameness, my truly-wedded wife, how heartily I loathe you ! you 
wretched, blear-eyed dolt ! 

My spirit is lying like a little heap of bones on the barren desert of my 
mind. Ah God! no peace. 

How gladly would I meet 
Mortality my sentence, and be earth 
Insensible! how glad would lay me down 
As in my mother’s lap! there I should rest 
And sleep secure. 


Sleep and no sleep: peace and no peace. Must I live still? an agony 
pendant on the long chain of my begetting, each link an ecstasy. May I not 
drop off into the abysmal death beneath ? Not sink like stone in the 
** oblivious pool ”’ ? 

One candle is gone out. I'll snuff the other. 

Good-night, 
Ralston.” 

So I finished reading the letter, and sat smiling at his fantastic posturing. 
Returning to my rooms in College I found a letter from the battalion 
awaiting me. It was to the effect that Ralston had walked out alone into 
No Man’s land on the morning of August 2gth, and had been killed. 

Then there was cowardice in his woman’s heart after all. 
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DIARY OF MAURICE HEWLETT 
In Greece, 1914 


I 
AmIENS, 6th April, 1914. 


HIS minute got here, after a heavy crossing, with a gale blowing 

at Calais. But we weren’t sick and did it all very well indeed. 

The sea was beautiful, jade green, with emerald crests to the 

great chasing waves. The sun is shining in France, and here the 
trees are green and the almond trees on fire. There are great blue lagoons 
fringed with pinky-brown leaves. It is all as you would have it if you were 
here. I can see you seeing it and loving the bare, wide, spaceless, windy 
country. I shall post this in Paris where we have an hour. Train just 
starting, writing will get bad. P.* is doing her fairy tales diligently in a 
corner, but I guess I must take her to tea and finish this afterwards. You 
won’t be able to read a word of this. In ten minutes we shall be in Paris, 
where we wait till eight o’clock, and just when you are sitting down to 
dinner we start for Italy. We are going to dine en ville and I'll post this 
scrawl there. 

Here is Paris-Nord. Black and gloomy, one of the dreariest stations in 
the world. I won’t go on but bid you Goodnight. 

Tuesday morning. 7th April. 8.20. Between Sierre and Brigue. We 
had a decent night though very stuffy. I got up at midnight and opened the 
window. It’s very wet and lowering here—nothing doing in the way of 
vegetation. I haven’t seen a wild flower since I left Kent. Soon we shall be 
through the tunnel under Simplon Dorf, and then Domodossola. The 
train is very empty and the boat was—so the travelling is very comfortable. 
We have two funny old women next door. Their great aim is to collar the © 
lavatory and take charge of it—but this morning I was beforehand with 
them and held it against them for three-quarters-of-an-hour. They were 
frantic, but it was no good. It’s raining heavily this side of the mountains 
but very hot and stivy. I look for the sun at Domodossola. Here is Brigue : _ 
we are awfully punctual ; 8.40. I should like to go up and see how the 
landlord-policeman-Member-of-Parliament is but we only have five 
minutes. 

Through the tunnel near Gondo—green hedges, willow, palm, cowslips, 
wood anemones, but grey skies still. Even here it is not so green as Amiens 
was with the chestnuts in leaf, but every minute makes a difference ; even 
since the last sentence the morain is flushed with the young green of the 
birch trees. Just left Domodossola. The sun is almost out but the Spring 
is awfully backward. The plain has a withered appearance. No rock 
plants to record—there are some peach trees in flower though, and lots of 
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plum and cherry. We are well down the valley nearing the lakes. Out of 
the window I can see pale green and pink poplar and almonds. The 
peasants are afield scattering dung—somewhere “ off ”’ I hear an old church 
bell clanging, otherwise it is oppressively quiet. Steaming heat—the 
hillsides look slumberous. There are some circular nectarine trees in the 
middle distance backt by brown and green poplars—above that rises the hot 
mountain side. A woman in a red petticoat with a huge basket on her back 
is trudging the world in front. There is a sketch for you—true, I have only 
left out a notice board with “ Birra Poretti ”’ in staring white letters. 

P. is plugging at her fairy tales. 11 o’clock. We’ve stopped at Arona, 
having passed Baveno and Stresa—still on Maggiore. The orchards and 
gardens are intoxicating. Camellia trees, magnolias, rhododendrons and 
the fruit trees most lovely of all. The great lake is like a silver pond, only 
one stop before Milan and we shall have finished the second lap of our four. 
The sun and warmth are heavenly. 

After this, Milan. Hotel du Nord and lunch. Shaved by a hunchback 
with incredible dexterity. And now to spaggiare until the train di notte. 
It is quite hot here and I could do with a nap very well—but instead I will 
put my face in cold water and see the sights. Certosa is not possible, it 
appears, but there is Sant’ Ambrogio and the Brera. Brera first, I think, to 
give the Sagrestano time for his Siesta. I shall post this now so goodbye 
until I post again at Brindisi to-morrow. You won’t be able to read this, I 
fear. Goodnight. 

Hotel du Nord, Milan. ‘Tuesday afternoon. 

We have trapesed enough. Seen Sant’ Ambrogio, looking like a dusty 
rose in the strong sunlight. Inside it was decked in red curtains for a festa, 
which is odd as this 1s Holy Week. Three American women had the 
Golden High Altar unpackt from its numerous wrappings of wood and 
iron. The Sagrestano unlocked with a key about thirty locks. We sat where 
we were and had a free entertainment. Both said at once: “ How you 
would have enjoyed that.’’ We went to the Brera and saw lots of pictures 
(too many indeed) but the Luini frescoes are a joy—and my favourite 
-Borgognone too. I adore that picture—but perhaps you don’t remember 
it. | bagged the Madonna for one of my little novels. I rather think that 
she was Bella Roba. Then we had tea under the Arcade, and saw the rank 
and fashion. All in furs and enormous checks. Furs to-day ! But of course 
they don’t call it hot yet, and it isn’t, but just delicious. Wisteria on the 
houses in flower—all the rose trees in bud—oh dear me, what lots of 
fun there is out here. After that, shopping—handkerchiefs for P., cigar- 
ettes for me, Gala-Peter at the same shop and after incredible labour toilet 
paper. It puzzled them dreadfully. One man told me to go to the Piazza 
Duome and underground. Another sent me to a rather swagger stationery 
shop full of Russian leather writing cases and marble paper-weights. 
Finally we found a place with “ English Goods ” written on it and were 
served. Now P. is translating and I, having just posted you an enormous 
letter, am writing you another—but it won’t leave me till I put Brindisi 
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already seen one of our fellow-travellers for the Austrian Lloyd, a “ vurry 
American ” man. I feel that he is to share my cabin. Do you remember the 
man who did that last ? The ugliest man in the world. How we met him 
afterwards in the Parthenon, and you didn’t bow and broke his heart. I 
believe that I once shook hands with him, but that wasn’t good enough. 
Nothing would do after you had refused to salute him. It’s past six, a most 
serene and lovely evening. Dante has something—Purgatorio I think— 
about the man’s eyes filling with tears when he hears the bell, “ Che 
squilla di lontano.”” That terzet, which I can’t remember, always works in 
with such evenings. And Wordsworth—‘ Breathless with adoration like a 
nun.” Goodnight from the sad Adriatic shore. Really rather a blighted 
region, though what trees there are, are beautiful in their young greens and 
browns. The asphodel is aflower too, and lots of wild rosemary in a blaze of 
pale blue fire. We are impatiently awaiting Foggia and our coffee and 
didn’t remember this nasty jar, but got up briskly at 7.30 and came out all 
smiling for the Restaurant car. ‘‘ Non c’e ” wait for Foggia at 9.23, which 
we have been doing. It wasn’t worth having when we got it. No butter, 
old bread, coffee like quinine mixt with mud. There are two querulous and 
loud-voiced old French women next door who have given the condottore 
the time of his life. ‘‘ Pas de beurre, pas de serviettes, pas d’eau chaude !” 
Their cries ring down the corridor, but he has placated them at last—and 
now here we are till 1.30—with our eyes full of dust and our stomachs of 
mighty little else. I expect I shall sleep most of the way, if | can get com- 
fortable. They call these trains “ luxe.” These dead grey plains are 
depressing and so are the cabins guarded with gauze, and the sallow sad- 
eyed peasants working in gangs in the fields. We past a herd of buffaloes 
feeding in a marsh. It is getting oriental too, with its cactus hedges, goats 
and asphodel. Hardly any trees but a fig or two, an olive or two. I sawa 
huge hawk, kite or buzzard a little way off. The sea is now miles away. 
You can only guess where it is by the flat land sinking into greyness. 
There is nothing to describe so I’ll stop for a bit until it gets more eventful. 
At this moment as far as the eye can reach there is nothing but asphodel. 
It tinges the land pale brown pink. Now there isn’t even that ! 

We have been in the region of orange and lemon trees a good time, also 
of blinding white towns (the houses like cubes of chalk) and dust—Oh my 
goodness. I think this is Bari, very near the end of our third lap. I hope so, 
I am sick of trains. This is Bari St. Nicholas (do you remember we dis- 
cussed this ?) and we are only ten minutes late. One o’clock. We are much 
more late now, hung up in a cutting composed chiefly of lizards. There is a 
furious wind with clouds of white dust. Brindisi will be very trying—just 
good enough to change my clothes and post a letter in—and no more. All 
my clothes are much too hot, and I haven’t worn an overcoat since we left 
Calais. Off again, this time for Brindisi and something to eat. 

At Brindisi. Had lunch waiting for our luggage—to change—meantime, 
we go to the Austrian Lloyd office and to post this. 
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Brindisi, 8.45 p.m. We are waiting for the steamer ; at least, I am—for 
P. has been taken for a walk by an American—in this noisy place. Do you 
remember how the front door banged ? It does still. There’s no Rider 
Haggard but a Russian Grand Duke and his entourage who turn everything 
upside down. The very same band and two girls with mandolins and an 
old man with a guitar. All exactly as you remember it, but better weather. 
You wouldn’t be sick to-night—and perhaps if you might be you’d risk it. 
We are in the same condition of feeling that we shan’t rage at Corfu to- 
morrow, but will spend the time loafing on deck. It is really a great racket. 
‘Two days solid from London. After that a steamer seems heavenly. There 
are a lot of French people this time, a Congress or something I suppose. 
Hardly any English, all French or Russians. There is an Italian boat sailing 
at the same time which may take off some of them. It will take the young 
American among others. He is travelling with a Belgian, and neither of 
them can speak the other’s language, which is rather dull. He has taken 
very kindly to us. 

Thursday morning at sea. April 9th. We might as well be in the 
English Channel. A grey, wet sky, a lumpy sea like lead, and a strong S.E. 
wind blowing. I can only just see the mountains of Albania and though I 
have managed my coffee without scandal, I don’t feel at all adventurous. 
As for P., she is al letto, and there I fear she will remain until we get to 
Corfu and shelter (if it is sheltered). It’s very disappointing, I was hoping 
to have used your glasses and to have reported all the sights in this note- 
book. You can really see nothing but a lumpy blackness, which is the 
mountain country, but might almost be clouds. I hope the Grand Duke 
and his wife and suite, who have been a nuisance so far ever since we met 
them, are “ heftig see-krank ”’ by now. ‘They pervaded the train, pervaded 
Brindisi, and came on board with us and had everybody falling at their 
feet. But the sea is a great leveller, and a Grand Duke can be as sick as a 
dog. We seem to be heading for Corfu, which lies exactly in front, a long, 
cloudy shadow with spikes on it. On the port side I can see where Santi 
Quaranta ought to be. I don’t know whether we are going in there. It’s a 
little better. The sea, when you look into it, is that strange, deep indigo, 
which is so different from our waters, and the crests of the waves always 
cream into emerald. We are close to an island, apparently called Faro. I 
have been studying a chart. Nearly everyone is sick ; very few are about. 

We have missed Santi Quaranta, I suppose because we are late, and are 
now coming into Corfu. I recognised the lumpy rock which has the castle 
on it which you sketcht. All the Germans are getting excited about the 
Kaiser, his courier is on board with cases of food and silver and heaps of 
mails in leather bags. We shall see him go off in a swift motor-boat shortly. 
It is horribly cold, wet, and dark. ‘The mountains are almost black, but 
your glasses reveal trees in flower, and yellow gorse, and asphodel. Do you 
remember the small lighthouse on the island ? We have just past that. The 
Grand Duke has come out to take the air, and all the ship’s officers are 
dancing about him. He is a tall man with a huge moustache and no chin at 
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all. His wife annoyed me last night by bagging my steward as he was 
showing me my cabin. I said ‘‘ Ma!” very loud, and she seemed rather 
ashamed—and went away. I never saw mountains look so black. They are 
getting the anchor out, clanking the gear, etc. The Corfiotes swarmed on 
board and tried to tempt us ashore, or to sell us picture postcards. But 
it was raining then and has rained ever since. I am awfully glad I didn’t 
go. We had lunch instead and a sleep and filled up the afternoon reasonably. 
It’s a pity it’s so awfully cold. I don’t think we had any day so bad, except 
at Lada where it rained on us as we dug cyclamen and into our tea as we 
boiled it. This is bad weather for going into the wilds. I can’t help thinking 
it will be different to-morrow. All my ideas will be upset if it isn’t. We 
are supposed to go in an hour—and shall see Stamati in about twelve 
hours and half an hour. I confess to feeling very dull and flat. It is partly 
physical. I shall be livelier when my inside begins to behave again. 

Just at starting it suddenly cleared and is going to be a lovely evening. 
We are passing the Achilleion, all the Germans are talking at once and 
“‘ Grossartig ”” and “‘ wunderhiibsch ”’ are flying about like plovers in a 
ploughed field. The land is still very dark though—the sea has been lovely 
for a minute—almost ultramarine, and indigo in the distance. The Kaiser’s 
yacht showed up like a sunfield upon it. It’s almost grey again now and the 
no has gone into a cloud bank. Not at all like the Greece you and I know 

est yet. 

Thursday night. On the way to Patras. A wondrous, moonlit sea and 
smooth water. I am ashamed to say I rather wish I was home again but 
perhaps it is that I don’t feel very well. ‘‘ Chilly and grown old.”’ But we 
reach Patras at 4.30 a.m., and have to leave the boat about six—so I suppose 
it would be reasonable to go down now. It is still pretty cold—but I hope 
for to-morrow. The wind has gone down—and most of the clouds have 
disappeared. When I come on deck to-morrow Stamati will beam through 
his crystal spectacles‘at me. I shall wire during the day with places of 
stay. 

Patras. Friday morning. roth April. Not seven o’clock yet. No 
Stamati! Instead, his brother, very like him, but younger and meeker, 
came. Stamati engaged himself for three months to go to Sicily and else- 
where or anywhere, and sent this amiable young man. The mountains 
and seas greet you with their love and beauty. I’ll post this and then we go 
by train to Olympia. 

Patras. Hotel d’Angleterre. Friday. I made a foolish mistake. Our hotel 
was not the Etrangers, but this. However, the “ Strangers ”’ exists, and I 
have enquired for telegrams. “‘ Non ci n’e.” I have sent one to you to tell 
you how and what we are doing. We go to Olympia this morning by train 
—then drive or ride to Andritzena, then Megalopolis and Bassae, then 
Tripolitza, then Phenein the lake and the Styx—finally Athens to-day week 
as I proposed. The new Polemy is exactly like the old one, but not so 
blind, younger, just as meek and just as gently firm. He proposes a large 
tour in Thessaly, which P. seems to want more than Crete. I shall be 
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rather sorry ; but if Stamati can’t show us Crete perhaps we had better 
leave it. We’ve sent our wires and changed and repact our trunks, and now 
have been up to the castle and come back again. Train to Olympia 3.45. 
Nothing to do till lunch. The castle is a ruin of stones and empty spaces. 
Just at the very top prisoners are kept in a pen and guarded by sentries. 
Their relatives come and feed them through the bars. The rest is used as 
a camp by cavalry or artillery—the latter, I think. They had a drove of 
mules in there and were breaking them. It was funny to see ten soldiers 
trying to wash one mule and failing. One lot were learning to be saddled 
and bridled—and not learning. They wind ropes round their legs, and 
even then the rascals get away and are pursued by soldiers and stones. 
In another place they were limbering and unlimbering mountain guns. 
It seemed rather a scramble, but they put them together in one minute, 
ten seconds, and undid them and reloaded the mules in fifty-five seconds. 
Rather good, I thought. But the instructor did not think and went at it 
again. ‘Then it began to rain and is still doing it. Stamati the second says 
it is a south wind which does it. We have to ride to-morrow so let’s hope 
for better things. How you would love to see again this smooth sea of 
blue and silver, pale mountains beyond, Parnassus in a cloud, Erymanthus 
hidden in clouds. I haven’t the heart to describe it again to you who know 
it and love it as I do. I like the smell of the little, crowded shops, and of the 
streets—coftfee, garlic, chickens and orange blossom. I shall post this 
in Olympia to-morrow morning and write next from Andritzena, I 
suppose. : 

We are in the train loitering round the coast of Achaia towards Olympia. 
You remember we reversed the journey ; it was the last lap of our travels. 
The storm is over and the country is enchanting—vivid green fruit trees 
in flower, currant fields, mountains covered with peonies and asphodel— 
on the other side the deep, blue sea and the mountains again, purple enough 
for Sandy to paint. The trains have not quickened up at all. We stop just 
as long at the stations and see the same amazing crowds there, who seem 
to have waited all day for the train. They make a regular holiday of it. 
So far Stamati the second has been all that should be—but he is more 
expensive. He is taking 65 francs a day each instead of fifty, but he says it 
would have been cheaper if we had been three. We shall soon come to the 
Crown Prince’s oak forest. He has given it to the peasants, forbidding 
them to cut trees though, as they are the only oak trees in Greece. Rather 
decent of him. Of course we hear most of politics. Italy is the enemy now, 
and the Greek difficulty is to keep out of Epirus and resist the entreaties 
of the Epirotes. There has been another battle inside Canizzes. ‘The Epirotes 
have an army of 20,000 men, Stamati says, but no money. _ 

Olympia. At last we are here and fed. The last part of the journey was 
done by full moonlight, and as we came up the stony, dusty road among the 
trees and little houses to the big, white hotel on the hill, the little grey owl 
that we saw at Epidauros called to us : “ Kiou, kiou ”— a sweet plaintive 
note. I saw the hill of Kronos, a black silhouette and the ruins down by 
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the excavations. We start to-morrow, to ride about g. I shall go up the 
hill again if I can to post this letter before we start. 

I saw in the fields lots of little, blue iris, growing among the asphodel. 
I think I know it. It grew at Malta. I’ll get some bulbs of it for your 
rockery if I can. 

Saturday. 11th April. At Olympia. I am just up and have been out for 
minute to breathe, or drink this heavenly air, and look at our Kronos hill. 
Now I am eating toast and honey and drinking coffee in the white-washt 
dining-room. We are expected to start at 9, but daresay we shan’t. It is 
only six hours riding I am told, to a place called (I think) Gala. I know it 
is on the way to Andritzena and Bassae. We shall be able to walk some of 
it, I hope. 

We ee just forded the Alphaeus in a ferry-boat. Ponies and all came 
with many swear words. The country is too lovely for me to describe—the 
young green and the blue and now the forded river, brown and blue in the 
sun. It is exquisitely beautiful. They are now embarking the rest of the 
ponies—such a job. One is always troublesome. It is all done now and 
they are starting. The way the men pole that boat against the flood is 
masterly. P. is just taking a photo so you will see it. They utilize the cur- 
rent so cleverly. All this is intoxicating. It’s very hot already but I carry 
my umbrella open. 

Midday. We have halted here on the outskirts of a village to rest and 
lunch. Infinitely and picturesquely shoddy—a street, a little square and 
houses wandering up and down the clay hills. Arcadia—but a very fruitful 
and green corner of it. The same mountains we are to cross lie just beyond 
us. We must bea showy train. P.’s photos will show you. ‘There are much 
more flowers than there were last time—anemones, purple iris, the blue 
iris is almost over but there are some buds to come. I shall try to get some 
bulbs after lunch. Oh, it is heavenly out here. Lunch is ready, I believe. 
No rock plants here because no rocks. These hills are made of mud. 

We’ve had lunch and have dug you with the utmost care and pains one 
of the little blue iris. I'll send a flower with this from Andritzena to- 
morrow. To-night we sleep in a monastery in the mountains where there 
won’t be any post. It may be that Andritzena even won’t furnish a post 
office. In that case I must wait till we reach Megalopolis. We see Bassae — 
to-morrow. I expect to find more plants in the mountains and have a 
cigarette box on purpose for them. 

Ponies are much easier to ride than mules. Not so shockingly abrupt in 
their movements. These clay hills covered with dark green scrub remind 
me of the background of Pierra della Francesca’s pictures. Lots of Aleppo 
pines about ; but we have lunched under olive trees. We are to start again 
directly so I’ll stop until the next halt. 

After we reached Griga which was meant to be our stop where we were 
at four, Stamati the second decided to go further to an inn at Tripi, two 
hours more mountains. It proved my undoing, and I got very queer, 
couldn’t enjoy the very beautiful though stony way, and had to lie down 
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with aspirin directly we got in. I’ve dined since and got perfectly well 
again—but it was a bore. He did it because he wanted to have plenty of 
time for Bassae to-morrow, but I fear he is crowding too much in a day. 
I hate cracking up—but after I’ve had enough I find that I go very rapidly 
to pieces. It’s age, I expect—but I am very out of condition too, having 
had no exercise for just a year. 

We are in Arcadia you know, and I expect the loveliest time of the year. 
For a time we got above the leaves and found the asphodel in bud; and 
crowds of anemones, blanda, pulsatilla, the red coronaria, and the purple 
and pink anulata—Adonis, white orchids, one stylosa iris, and a lot of things 

~which I don’t know, a little pink thing like calendrinia, which we found 
before. Such lovely views of shadowed mountains and green plains. 
Peeps of the Ionian sea, with a view of Zante in the cloudy distance. 
Cyllene is covered with snow, and Erymanthus too. Oh, it is beautiful. 
The cistus is in flower, and so are the mastic bushes, with dark crimson 
flowers close to the stalk. We have been through woods a great part of the 
way, up and down an awfully stony road—too stony to ride. It was the 
riding which tired me. I think it is more fatiguing than walking. This 
khan is exactly like Lada—just as primitive—with no windows except 
wooden shutters, and no conveniences of any sort. The cook produced a 
five-course dinner—excellent—but the wine is du pays, and exactly like 
turpentine. It beat me. But Stamati’s crowning merit is to have produced 
tea when I was at my worst, really nearly fainting. I forgive him everything 
for that. Not bad tea at all, it saved my life. There’s nothing to do but to 
go to bed. I can’t shave, and don’t know when I shall. If I can clean my 
teeth, I shall be lucky. We are so tired that we shall sleep, I am sure. God 
knows what bedfellows we may have. I hope to post this at Andritzena, 
but don’t know whether I can. 

Easter Sunday. 12th April. A happy Easter to you and God bless us all. 
I have greeted you over the seas in a clear blue air and full sun. We have 
both slept well in our extraordinary gite, and I feel as fresh as paint this 
morning. And a good thing too, as we have a long day before us. 

Just had an adventure. I went up a mountain before we started and 
heard a cracking in a bush, and presently emerged a large, black tortoise ! 

He looked at me, and didn’t like the look of it so with infinite pains he 
curled himself round and broke through to the brushwood again. 

This khan is built on a ledge of the mountain where a little stream runs 
down. There are four enormous flat-topt plane trees in front—one of them 
at least six foot through the trunk. They have been cut to be as flat as 
umbrellas, and are in tiny leaf, about as far out as yours in the square, I 
expect. But these planes seem to begin green rather than brown. Then 
down the hill are cypresses and figs, then it suddenly gets very deep to a 
river. The mountain opposite is wooded on the top and has a little village 

half-way up—about twenty houses. 

Lunch at a deserted khan. Nothing for the drivers to eat which made 
ours taste rather expensive. It’s their own fault, they were warned to 
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bring it with them. Lots of the inns and even villages are deserted since 
the war. It has been a most lovely ride of three hours over several rivers 
and down places which you would think had been waterfalls—but you 
know the kind of thing. The only difference is that there is much more 
water at this time of year, which makes it more charming. The woods are 
like Fairyland and the flowers exquisite, but not exorbitant as they are in 
Switzerland. None of your gentian blue fields or great, sulphur anemones. 
Very frugal, like all Greek beauty. We are still two hours from Andritzena, 
and that is two from Bassae, so we have six hours more work to do since 
we sleep at Andritzena. It is piping hot in the plains, but we are never on 
level ground for more than half-an-hour at a time, and generally we pick up 
a breeze on the hillside. The ferns are a sight to see. They are loading the 
horses ; it is time to go. 

Three o’clock. Just got to Andritzena through a stony wilderness 
(Arcady’s stony solitude) and then by a real road winding round and round 
the shoulder of the mountains. A crowded little town like Tripolitza, but 
more congested, built on the slope of a mountain, all terraced. To reach 
our house the horses had to go down stairs, and even P. struck at this. 
It’s a pretty house with a fair room and a balcony looking over a little 
walled garden full of corn and surrounded by cypresses and Aleppo pine 
in the midst. The house is full of old women and pretty girls with very 
white faces and long, black hair—all very pleased to see us. All the 
agozatides have been in to shake hands and wish us “ Kéddo raéida.”” I 
mustn’t forget that on the stony hills were clouds (yes, clouds) of iris 
stylosa. It is too late to do Bassae to-night, so we start at five to-morrow 
morning, get there seven. There an hour, return here ten or eleven and 
have lunch, then go to Megalopolis and reach it at eight ! A heavy day that. 
The youngest of the girls is now at my elbow, divided in attention between 
P.’s bare neck (which they don’t at all understand and only half approve of) 
and my writing. Now tea and then we shall go to see the town and perhaps 
I can post this enormous letter. 


(To be continued) 
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THE PERFECT WIFE 


By DOROTHY JOHNSON 


FAMOUS headmistress, not long ago, was moved to define 
at her prize-giving the right aim of girls’ education. She said 
that her pupils were trained to be the companions of their 
husbands. I have no doubt that she was answered with much 

laughter and thunders of applause, and thereby confirmed in the happy 
belief that she had flung down a gauntlet which no one would dare to raise. 
I am not raising it. I am only wondering whether she is right in assuming 
as she apparently does, that a husband’s-companion is the same thing as a 
perfect wife. And my wonder leads me to take up again the study of the 
best wife in English literature. 

Lady Macbeth is unfortunate in the country of her origin. It is the way 
of Britons to look at a woman, especially a woman criminal, through a 
blended haze of sentiment and superstition. Time has forged two con- 
ceptions of Macbeth’s unhappy lady ; a fiend with glaring eyes, a Blood- 
Drinker who would have been most aptly represented by Miss Henrietta 
Petowker ; and a tender blue-eyed little woman, who takes just a single 
sip of blood, from the most exalted motives, and dies of it. Sometimes, in 
the oddest way, one portrait is superimposed on the other, and the com- 
posite result is a two-fold libel on the sitter. Her wrongs are perpetually 
being renewed, for she is a popular figure like Guy Fawkes or Sherlock 
Holmes. Every Bella Donna of the Old Bailey, in whose face the doors 
of Inverness Castle would have been most firmly closed, may aspire to 
find her disgraceful name coupled by the pressmen with the stainless one 
of its chatelaine. Clytemnestra comes up occasionally, but not often, for 
she is a foreigner who has never been naturalised, and her name is not ‘“‘an 
easy one to spell.” The inevitable defence of a Bella Donan, “that 
she did it all for love,” is actually offered on behalf of Lady Macbeth! 
There is some literal truth in the words, which makes them all the more 
diabolically libellous ; for the word “ love.’; drags with it, from its tem- 
porary lodgings in the cinema, a whole train of tearful and burning and 
most inappropriate associations. } see 

There are no bad women in Shakespeare. The Queen in Cymbeline is 
not a human being at all, but a Wicked Stepmother out of a fairy tale, just 
as Regan and Goneril are the Wicked Elder Sisters ; Cressida is merely 
light ; Cleopatra, if not a pattern of conventional morality, had the 
merit of being faithful to her man ; Hamlet’s _mother, though greasily 
sentimental, has to be acquitted for lack of evidence. I believe myself 
that she was innocent on both counts ; it was simply her way to be 
married to the reigning King, and to love him while he lasted ; and if she 
had not made that mistake about the poisoned cup, I am sure that “ ere 
her shoes were old ”’ she would have given her hand to young Fortinbras. 
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Shakespeare, a romantic idealist, did not love to dwell on feminine vice 
or even on feminine faults. From a woman he expected nothing less than 
perfection. Women, he says, are ‘“‘ as roses’; and nobody wants a rose 
with a torn or spotted petal. It is a doubtful compliment to the sex. The 
golden cup for which athletes contend must be flawless, while the athletes 
themselves, just because they stand higher in the scale of being, may 
indulge in snub noses and even bad tempers. But let that pass. Lady 
Macbeth, far.from being vicious, was a sturdy little pillar of respectability. 
As far as the evidence goes, she had plenty of hard Roman piety. She 
respected her father ; she nursed her children, who seem, by the way,to have 
died young—the suspicion arises that they died of too much nursing. Her 
talk is full of housewifely imagery, of washing and nightgowns and the 
like ; even at her most exalted moment, the word “‘ blanket ” creeps in and 
worries the critics. It is certain that her household was admirably ordered, 
that she saw to everything herself, not even neglecting the possets of the 
grooms, and that King Duncan’s last supper upon earth was the best he 
ever ate. So much may be granted to the sentimentalists, if they care for 
it, but they must not be allowed to put it forward as proof that her heart 
was naturally soft. Domestic economy has nothing to do with tenderness, 
and Lady Macbeth was certainly not tender, even in her love. If she had 
been, she would not have filled the part of helpmeet to Macbeth. 

When a great egotist is looking for a mate, he cannot do better than 
choose another great egotist. The truth of this seeming paradox may be 
confirmed any day by observation. The two egotisms, instead of clashing, 
combine very happily, and the married couple forms an offensive and 
defensive alliance against the world. The isolation of the Macbeths is 
phenomenal. Neither has an intimate friend, or any interest except 
ambition. They are loyal and mutually-devoted partners, but their minds 
are like circles which touch without intersecting. Both want supreme 
power, he for himself, although of course she will share his throne, she 
for him, because she identifies him with herself. In his eyes, his gain will 
be partly hers ; in her eyes, it will be hers as much as his. Conscious of her 
. great intellectual inferiority, he does not admit her to the secrets of his 
vast and rich imagination, but comes down from ranging in fancy with 
the “ sightless couriers of the air ” to meet her attacks in her own bourgeois 
strain : 

We will proceed no further in this business ; 

He hath honoured me of late, and I have bought 
Golden opinions from all sorts of people 

Which would be worn now in their newest gloss 
Not cast aside so soon. 


Worthy of any good mercer in Cheapside is the figure under which he 
tries to convey to his lady that the very circumstances which make the 
proposed crime so tempting count heavily against it in one important 
respect. To kill a King is nothing, but to kill him thus is to declare war on 
public opinion. The sixteenth century, to which Macbeth really belongs, 
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was not squeamish at all about assassination, but wonderfully squeamish, 
in its own queer way, about scandal. The objection to Mary Stuart was 
not that she killed her husband, but that she killed him, if kill him she did, 
with a shocking disregard for appearances. Lady Macbeth does not trouble 
to meet her husband’s argument; she proceeds to the more useful 
work of melting with her hot breath the ice which has thinly covered the 
surface of his resolution. Underneath, the current has never ceased to run 
steadily. His desire for Duncan’s removal is constant, and his face per- 
petually addressed towards the crime. His wife, most useful, most oppor- 
tune of women, brings him in the nick of time the “ spur ” for which he 
has been sighing ; and it is his real delight in its smart prick, which moves 
him to acclaim, as an expression of heroic fortitude, her hysterical tirade 
about dashing out the baby’s brains. Even hysterics have their uses. 
The Thane, being at the moment prejudiced, as it were, in their favour, 
may be forgiven for confusing them with masculine courage; but 
critics, whose heads are or should be cool, cannot plead that excuse. 

At this crisis the woman dominates the man, with his own consent and 
to his infinite relief. In spite of his intellect and imagination, his knowledge 
of the world and his military glory, he resigns himself into her hands with 
a happy sigh, and even babbles to the homely limited little woman as a 
pleased child prattles to its mother. But this is not because she is the 
better man, the stronger nature of the two. Her temporary dominance 
over him is rooted in her femininity and her weakness ; and its roots 
deserve re-examination. 

The scheme for Duncan’s removal is, of course, an old one, origin- 
ating with Macbeth and broached by him to his wife long before he meets 
the witches. Their words pluck it up from the depth at which it lies 
buried though not dead. His life is full of action, a thronging succession 
of new interests. But the woman—“ left much alone ” as Coleridge says, 
in the most illuminating phrase ever written about her—has wandered from 
room to room at Inverness and brooded on the scheme till it fills her; 
unimaginative though she is by nature, with fantasy. Her one-sided 
unreasoning enthusiasm has a character grimly maternal ; indeed—it is a 
point worth noticing—the murder-plot is the child of this married pair, 
the only one which they succeed in rearing. The deed once done, her 
unnatural predominance is over ; she lapses into her proper place and 
never intrudes again. It was only for the child’s sake that she railed at 
eee small-brained women, she has tact and discretion. She soon 
realises that she is a bad actress, incapable of sustaining her part in the 
scene which follows the discovery of the murder. Her first attempt, 
“‘ What, in our house ?”’ hurts the ear like a note out of tune ; it calls 
down a rebuke which is not lost on her, and she decides to escape in the 
best possible way—that is, by fainting. “ Look to the lady,” say the 
‘distracted noblemen, and she must have been gratified to mark the approval 
in their voices. She could not say the right thing, but she could do it. 
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After that, there is nothing more for her to do. Her husband regards her 
no longer, except as a lay figure at whom he can hurl rhetorical questions. 
He is not interested in her, simply because she is the one person in his 
world who gives him no concern. Banquo must be watched, and Fleance 
and Macduff—everyone, in short, except his wife. On her alone he can 
absolutely depend, and therefore he never thinks of her. It is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that she dies of not being needed. And she dies without 
complaint, without trying to force herself into the focus of his con- 
sciousness. Wifely excellence can go no farther. 

For it is no slight punishment that she has to bear alone. Macbeth also 
is in hell, but it is a man’s hell, a comparatively bustling and cheerful place 
of torment. His doom is to die battling with the waves, his lady’s to choke 
in a puddle. A young critic—he must have been young—remarked 
the other day that the Sleep-Walking Scene always left him cold. There 
is nothing odd about that ; it leaves most readers and spectators cold, as 
cold as fear itself. It is all the more terrible because the woman’s utter- 
ances are so scanty and prosaic. Conscience takes vengeance upon her 
through her very materialism, her womanish way of confounding sin with 
dirt. A cheering thought, that, as long as “a little water ”’ will wash the 
red filth away! But suppose for one nightmare-moment that the little 
water fails, that all the water in the sea will not cleanse the little hand ? 
Fastidious lady and notable housewife, she sickens, not at the wrong or the 
cruelty, but at the messiness of murder—the very messiness in which 
during the hour of her triumphant activity, she took such a greedy delight. 
There is a layer of repressed savagery in every well-brought-up woman, 
for she has been taught from her babyhood that she must always be sweet 
and compassionate. Lady Macbeth has had an excellent home-training ; 
she has learnt to seem unfit even to hear tidings of assassination. 
Naturally, therefore, her gayest moment is the one in which she lets 
her ferocity explode. It explodes into space, however ; she snatches the 
daggers, but not to commit the murder ; she boasts to herself that she would 
have dealt the blow with her own hand 7f. . . . ‘‘ Much virtue,” as her 
creator says elsewhere, in ‘“‘ if.” No matter, when the time comes she pays 
in full for her pleasure. The later villainies of her partner haunt her, too, 
for in helping him to the first she helped him to all. But they do not 
present themselves dramatically ; since she never lived in them, she does 
not have to live them over again. We feel that the news of Banquo’s end, 
and of Lady Macduff’s, beat out of her mind such a dull response as a 
coffin retains to the impact of the clods. 

For her life stopped like a clock at the moment when her work was done. 
Its hands are forever pointing to that. She admits no fresh ideas. After 
Macbeth’s crazy outbreak at the banquet, she asks him neither what he 
thought he saw, not what message he was called from the table to receive. 
‘This is partly because she is not a woman tovex a man’s soul with questions 
but partly too because she is weary and incurious, and probably ascribes 
his horror to a vision of the murdered King. Macbeth for his part, has 
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almost forgotten Duncan, so much has happened since that night. There 
1S NO more poignant contrast than this between the mental habits of man 
and woman. He, till his very last grain of sand has run, is still full of plans 
and plots and precautions and hopes, still looking eagerly towards the 
future. Her gaze is fixed upon the past, which for her never passes. If 
she does not demand an explanation of his conduct at supper, neither does 
he trouble to offer one ; he has already flung Banquo behind him and is 
concerned with his next anxiety, Macduff. He wants advice, and will 
seek it—from the witches. She makes no protest, for she is conscious that 
she cannot help. And he, on his part, never turns upon her when things 
go ill with him. Many a man would do so, but Macbeth’s amazing intel- 
lectual fairness, which makes him do full justice to the virtues of his 
victims, also keeps it clearly before him that she never gave him anything 
which she did not get from him. He was a lost man, though he did not 
know it, on the day when he committed his scheme into her keeping ; but 
if the plan had been for some deed of splendid heroism, she would have 
cherished and loved it and furthered it just the same. His lights were hers. 
It was not for her to be better and wiser than her lord. When she re- 
proaches him, she does so by contrasting one of his moods with another ; 
she holds up before him, as if in a magic mirror, the face which he wore 
when he was resolute. “‘ When you durst do it, then you were a man!” 
Such a woman always helps a man on the road he has chosen. ‘“‘ Down to 
Gehenna, or up to the throne,” he will travel the faster because he has 
married her. 

I heard a gentle lady, some years ago, taking part in a discussion about 
Votes for Women. “I don’t see why we shouldn’t have them,’ she 
thoughtfully remarked. ‘‘ If I had one, for instance, my husband would 
always tell me what to do with it.’’ That lady, too, is a perfect wife. It is 
not possible to imagine Macbeth and Lady Macbeth voting on opposite 
sides. However much discussion took place between them, they would go 
together at last, and both their suffrages would be given to the party which 
the man really favoured. And yet they are not comrades. At the crisis of 
their career, they are even in a sense antagonists, though still lovers and 
partners. Afterwards, they live apart. There is affection between them, but 
no community of thought. And the woman never tries to push her way 
into the man’s inner sanctuaries, as she would do if she had been trained as 
a husband’s-companion. On this account alone, I query the wisdom of that 
wise headmistress. But it does not matter much, for young people are not 
shaped at the will of their teachers, and education in school matters much 
less than most people think. 
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MORE BIOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS 


Drawings by G. K. Chesterton. 
Verses by E. Clerihew. 
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George the Third 

Ought never to have occurred. 
One can only wonder 

At so grotesque a blunder. 
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Il. HOMER 


“ Dear me!” exclaimed Homer, 
‘¢ What a delicious aroma ! 

It smells as if a town 

Was being burnt down.”’ 
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HERMAN MELVILLE 


By H. P. MARSHALL 


ONELINESS resembles a cold in the head, for this reason, that 
though both cold and loneliness are serious afflictions, the 
sufferer from either gets very little sympathy; indeed, the 
lonely man is often shunned because he is thought to be 

haughty or aloof. Like so much injustice, this arises from a lack of 
understanding, for it is certain that the majority of mankind, being blessed 
with weak imaginations, never suffer the agonies and doubts of real 
loneliness, and so cannot know what daemon it was that drove Herman 
Melville in three different books to call himself Ishmael. It is possible 
by examining his life to understand more easily why Melville chose 
to show himself to the world as an outcast, and also to realise how 
largely autobiographical was all his writing. 

He was born on August rst, 1819, in New York City. His parents, Maria 
Gansevoort Melville and Allan Melville, came of the best blood in 
America ; through the Gansevoort branch the family went back to the 
earliest Dutch emigrants, and beyond them, to many generations of 
prosperous brewers in Holland, while the Melvilles cherished a family 
tree which traced ancestors to Sir Richard de Melvill del Compte de 
Fife, who lived in the thirteenth century. ! 

From such an aristocratic lineage, though several of its members 
were great soldiers, it seemed unlikely that any child should come 
having a sufficiently enquiring or rebellious spirit to be a genius. 
Certainly Allan Melville did not expect to have unusual children, for, 
not only did he forget to record Herman’s birth in his journal, but later, 
writing to his brother-in-law, he said “ I now consign to your especial 
care and patronage my beloved son Herman, an honest-hearted, double- 
rooted knickerbocker of the true Albany stamp—he is very backward 
in speech, and somewhat slow in comprehension.” It is comforting to 
find that Herman Melville was not an infant prodigy ; there was nothing | 
in his boyhood to suggest that he would ever develop beyond the chrysalis 
stage of being an honest-hearted knickerbocker. He could not read 
Homer when he was five, nor did he leave any childish stories or poems, 
which some enterprising but absurd publisher might thrust before the 
public ; indeed, it is quite possible that he would have remained an 
ordinary aristocrat all his life, had not the whole course of his affairs 
been changed, when he was thirteen, by the unexpected bankruptcy 
and death of his father. The result of this was that it forced Melville 
into work which he thoroughly disliked, and stirred his mind to activity 
in searching for a way of escape. In quick succession he became a clerk 
in the New York State Bank, a shop assistant, a farmer, and a country 
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school-master, but nowhere could he find a congenial atmosphere. 
Hach new venture made him more rebellious, and finally, in his own 
words : 


The necessity of doing something for myself, united with a naturally roving 
disposition, conspired within me to send me to sea as a sailor. 


Accordingly, in 1837, in his eighteenth year, he set out for Liverpool 
is cabin-boy in the merchantman “ Highlander,” a journey which was to 
rovide him with material for Redburn. When he returned, he became 
igain a school-master, and also, a fact which is more important, tried 
us hand at journalism for the first time. In the Democratic Press of 
May 4th, 1839, appeared the first of a series of articles by him called 
Fragments from a Writing Desk, by ‘“‘ L. A. V.” They were remarkably 
aad fragments, but even so, they have Melville’s characteristic energy. 

“And then her eyes!” he wrote, ‘‘ they open their dark, rich orbs upon 
you like the full moon of heaven, and blaze into your very soul the fire of day ! 

Like the offerings laid upon the sacrificial altars of the Hebrew, when in an 

instant the divine spark falling from the propitiated God kindled them into 

flames ; so a single glance from that Oriental eye as quickly fires your soul, 
and leaves your bosom in a perfect conflagration !” 


It is terrible rant, no doubt, but obviously it is the immature Melville. 
de was fortunately not content with working at nonsense of that sort 
or long; in 1841 the “roving disposition’ again took command, 
nd Melville sailed from Fairhaven, near New Bedford, in the whaler 
‘Acushnet,”’ for the sperm fishery in the Pacific. According to Alexander 
starbuck’s ‘‘ History of the American Whale Fishery from its earliest 
nception to the year 1876 ” the ‘“‘Acushnet,’’ commanded by Captain 
ease, sailed from Fairhaven on January 3rd, 1841, and returned to 
‘airhaven well laden with sperm-oil, whale-oil, and whale-bone, on May 
3th, 1845. ; ; 

Four years and five months—it seems a long time, but it was not much 
bove the average duration of a whaler’s cruise. It was, however, too 
ong for Melville, and in his wife’s journal (he married, on August 4th, 
847, Elizabeth, the daughter of Chief-Justice Shaw) it is recorded 
hat : 

He left the ship—being oppressed with hard fare and hard usage, in the 
summer of 1842, with a companion, Richard T. Greene (“Toby ” in Typee) 
at the bay of Nukuheva in the Marquesas Islands. 


This is where the narrative of Typee begins ; it ends when, after a few 
1onths among the kindly cannibals, Melville grew restive and escaped 
pon an Australian whaler. Here he was abominably treated, and in 
Jmoo he tells of his friendship with Dr. Long Ghost, of the justifiable 
qutiny, and of his adventures after his imprisonment with the ship’s 
rew in the Calabooza Beretanee, the English prison at ‘Tahiti. 
ventually he managed to get away in a whaler bound for Japan, and 
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later shipped as an ordinary seaman on board the frigate “ United’ 
States,” from which he was discharged in Boston in 1844. The result 
of his services in the American Navy was White Jacket or The World 
in a Man-of-War ; it was the third book for which the facts were 
gathered during these eventful years, from 1841 to 1844. They were 
rich years indeed, for not only did Typee, Omoo and White Facket result 
from them, but Melville used his experiences of whaling life, and 
‘* stoved-boats off Japan,” to write the greatest of all his books, Moby 
Dick. 

When he returned to Boston in 1844, his period of adventuring 
was over. He was then twenty-five years old. “ Until I was twenty- 
five,” he wrote to Hawthorne, ‘“‘I had no development at all,” and 
again “ From my twenty-fifth year I date my life.” Certainly his 
intellectual life began then, for as soon as he had settled down at home, 
he started writing—and in December, 1845, John Murray in London 
bought the manuscript of Typee. 

There is little to be said of the rest of his life. After 1850 he lived 
with his family at Pittsfield, where he bought a farm. Hawthorne des- 
cribed him in his Wonder Book : 


On the hither side of Pittsfield sits Herman Melville, shaping out the 
gigantic conception of his ‘“‘ White Whale,” while the gigantic shadow of 
Greylock looms upon him from his study window. 


Later, as his children grew up, he had to return to New York in order 
that they might be properly educated, and in December, 1866, he was 
appointed a district officer in the New York Custom House, a position, 
which, owing to money troubles, he was forced to hold for twenty 
years. Fortunately, just as his health was giving out, his wife came into 
some property, and until his death in 1891, he lived in comparative 
peace. 

To-day it is easy to understand how a writer may become suddenly 

famous, and as suddenly be forgotten and lost among a vast crowd 
of rivals ; it is more difficult to see how Herman Melville, in America, 
before there were such things as publishing “‘ seasons,” could acquire 
a tremendous reputation, and afterwards die in obscurity. The reason 
lies not so much in his personal aloofness as has been supposed, but in 
the aggressive, bitter loneliness which permeated his later writings, 
and caused the critics to turn from him indignantly. 
_ His prose work may be divided into three classes; that having 
literary value, that which is badly written but interesting, and that 
which is simply dull. Moby Dick must come first of all, but it is imposs- 
ible to class it in any list, for it is more than a book; it is a great 
experience. 

The books of the first class which deserve to be read for their style 
as well as for their matter, are Redburn, Typee, Omoo, and some of the 
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Piazza Lales. Then, in the second class, there are those curious 
productions, Mardi and Pierre, badly written but interesting, which 
publishers would call “ human documents.” For my part, I would 
rather have Mardi than any of the others except Moby Dick, and I 
wonder that it is not more often chosen by those Eminent People who are 
continuously telling the public what they would read on a desert island. 
Israel Potter must be mentioned here, for though it is hastily written, 
it has excellent moments. Except for occasional chapters, I found 
White Jacket ordinary, while The Confidence Man is extremely dull 
and monstrously constructed. 

I have put Redburn first on my list, because I consider it to be better 
than the other narrative works, though Typee was actually the first 
story of Melville’s to appear. After his wanderings, he had plenty 
of material upon which to draw, and it was natural, since his mind was 
overflowing with impressions, that he should first produce a book of 
pure description. Somehow those impressions had to be worked out of 
his system, and it was by driving through the materialism of Typee 
and Omoo that he was able to involve himself in the deeper speculations 
of the second part of Mardi, and by ridding himself of the propaganda 
in Redburn and While Jacket that he came upon the mighty conception 
of Moby Dick. 

Now that the South Seas have become the last refuge of the needy 
“story merchant,” it is difficult to understand the stir caused by the 
appearance of T'ypee. It owed its success largely to the fact that it was 
at that time unique ; nothing quite like it had ever appeared before. 
Old sea captains had published amplified logs and dull accounts of their 
travels, and missionaries had recorded the sinful habits of the heathen, 
but here was something new. Here was a man actually claiming that 
in some ways cannibals were to be preferred to Christians, and setting 
out his claims in a pleasing manner. Typee also had the good fortune, 
from the point of view of circulation, of being attacked for its indelicacy. 
A contributor to the American Review of 1847 was extremely indignant 
about the ‘“ voluptuous pictures ” it contained, and Melville’s “ cool, 
deliberate art of breaking off always at the right point, so as without 
offending decency, he may excite unchaste desire.’’ An accusation of 
that kind is even more difficult to understand than the sudden fame 
of the book, for to the sophisticated modern reader nothing could seem 
more ingenuous than Typee. These are, however, only small matters, 
but they help to show why it was that Typee and its immediate successor 
Omoo sprang so suddenly into the literary limelight. Omoo annoyed 
the Missionary Societies excessively by exposing the absurdity of their 
methods in Polynesia, and the book was denounced by them as an 
entirely false presentation of facts. ayy 

Although the success of the books at their publication was assured 
for these reasons, it seems strange that a great reputation should cling 
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to them for long. Stevenson, when he read them, called Melville a 
“howling cheese,” a criticism difficult to interpret with certainty, 
and Arthur Stedman, in his introduction to the edition of Typee, pub- 
lished in 1892, said with more precision that T'ypee, Omoo, White facket 
and Moby Dick are Melville’s four most important books, and that 
his other prose-works “were, with some exceptions, unsuccessful 
efforts at creative romance”. It must be admitted that Typee and Omoo 
are better constructed than Mardi and Pierre, but they are also far less 
ambitious ; I would rather have a few paragraphs of the sayings of 
Old Bardianna, or the lecture of Plotinus Plinlimmon on ‘“ Horologicals 
and Chronometricals,” than the whole of Typee, Omoo and White 
Jacket. If any great merit or special charm were to be found in the writing, 
these might be classed among Melville’s most important books. ‘There 
is, however, nothing unusual in the style ; it is straightforward, lucid, 
and pleasant to read, never rising to any emotional heights, or falling 
away from a simple dignity. Here is a passage taken at random from 
Typee : 

In this direction, as far as our vision extended, not a sign of life, nor anything 
that denoted even the transient residence of man, could be seen. The whole 
landscape seemed one unbroken solitude, the interior of the island having 
apparently been untenanted since the morning of creation ; and as we advanced 
through this wilderness, our voices sounded strangely in our ears, as though 
human accents had never before disturbed the fearful silence of the place, 
interrupted only by the low murmurings of inland waterfalls. 


There are no inversions here, no strange jumblings of words such 
as one may find in Mardi; here is merely a story, told in calm prose, 
of Melville’s escape with a shipmate from a miserable whaler, and the 
subsequent adventures of the pair among a tribe of cannibals. I placed 
it with Omoo among those books of Melville’s which have a purely 
literary value, because it is well constructed, lucidly written, and told 
with admirable restraint. It is the type of story which would be produced 
by a literary journalist to-day sent by a highly respectable weekly to 
travel in a strange land, though I doubt whether he would be able in 
these neurasthenic times to restrain the spiritual excitement produced 
in him by the sight of new symbols. But Melville had facts to deal 
with, and a leisurely tradition behind him ; moreover, he was getting 
accustomed to the business of writing, and forming a weapon with 
which to express something more than the offshoots of reminiscence. 
He showed no hurry to advance to new standpoints, and Omoo, though 
also charming, is still a story told with great sobriety. However greatly 
the Missionary Societies questioned the facts of the book, Omoo is 
constructed in such a simple manner that it is entirely convincing, 
and it is worth reading simply to come across the delightful name 
“Dr. Long Ghost,” and to meet the curious character behind that 
name. It is a good book, since it accomplishes what it sets out to do, 
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maintaining all the while a constant level of good prose ; but it is not 
a great book, since it has neither the superlative charm nor the depth 
of thought necessary to make it more than merely good. 

Mardi was the next book Melville wrote, and of it Mr. Preston Hussey 
Early says “ it is the one offspring of the mystic mariner best calculated 
to suit the fancies of all classes of readers.” This seems to me an 
unfortunately expressed opinion, though if it means that there is such 
a variety of matter in the book that every man is sure to find something 
in it to interest him, Mr. Early is right. But I should be sorry to 
see aman who knew nothing of Melville start by reading Mardi ; it is 
highly improbable that he would get very far. The story breaks down, 
limps and drags painfully in places, and is told with every imaginable 
construction and method, as if Meville wished to repel his readers, 
instead of making efforts to attract them. He chose a very deceptive 
and non-committal title when he called the book Mardi, and possibly 
his intention was as quiet as the title. He says in his short preface : 

Not long ago, having published two narratives of voyages in the Pacific, which, 
in many quarters, were received with incredulity, the thought occurred to me 
of indeed writing a romance of Polynesian adventure. This thought was the 
germ of others, which have resulted in Mardi. 


“The germ of others ’—that was a significant phrase. In Mardi, 
being bound by no facts, for the first time he allowed his imagination 
to run riot. The result is curious. At first he was unable to throw off 
the habit of straightforward narrative, which clung to him from Typee 
and Omoo. The first forty or fifty short chapters are occupied in telling, 
without undue elaboration, of his escape in the longboat from the 
monotonous life of a whaler, accompanied by Jarl, a magnificent old 
seaman, of their meeting with the derelict “ Parki,” and its strange 
passengers, and finally, of the rescue of Yillah, the mysterious maiden, 
from a canoe-full of savages. With that rescue, the straightforward 
narration begins to fail, and that strange element creeps into the 
story which enables Mr. Early to refer to Melville in that abominable 
phrase ‘‘ the mystic mariner.” Certainly, Isopel Berners would have 
told Melville at this point, had he been telling the story to her, that 
he was “‘ beginning to look rather wild.” His imagination had shaken 
itself free from convention, and now he embarked upon the perilous 
seas of allegory. With his companions he arrived at Mardi, one of a 
group of islands which is really a thinly-veiled representation of the 
world and its countries. Yillah suddenly vanishes, and Melville, calling 
himself Taji, sets out to look for her, touring the microcosmos as the 
guest of King Media, a demi-god, and accompanied, among others, 
by Mohi the historian, Yoomy the poet, and one Babbalanja, an 
entertaining and most talkative philosopher. It is easy to understand 
how excellent a method Melville chose to expound his theories, for when 
several observant men make a tour of the world in search of a lost ideal, 
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conversation is bound to occur on the way. The result, though it suffers 
from an entire lack of cohesion, is interesting not only as a statement 
of Melville’s outlook upon life, but as the free expression of a powerful 
and original mind. ; 

In Moby Dick his mental turmoil was centralised and given purpose 
by the bare facts of the story, while in Pierre he was driving as fanatically 
as Captain Ahab towards one sombre end, the proof that God’s conception 
of good and evil differs vastly from man’s, and that any man who tries 
to live up to heavenly ideals during his earthly life must in the end be 
beaten and broken. In Mardi he is hampered by no story and no single 
thought ; there is no design to be followed, and since everything is 
fantastic, he has in every way the utmost liberty of expression. The 
whole world is his target, and the result is a medley of imagination 
and autobiography, of solemnity and humour, of theology, politics, 
philosophy and metaphysics. Melville himself realised how riotous 
a book it was. 

For some time [he says] I tried to keep in the graces of these Nymphs (the 
Unities of Construction), but I found them so captious and exacting, they threw 
me into such a violent passion with their fault-finding, that at last I renounced 
them. 


It is unfortunate that he was so annoyed by the laws of restraint, for, 

had he not been, he might have produced a book from which it was 

possible to come to some understanding of his philosophy. As it is, 

Mardi is remarkably difficult to understand, and it is a book which urges 

the reader most insistently to discover what is in the author’s mind. 

i is only here and there that the real Melville speaks, when for instance 
€ says : 


Let us be content with the theology in the grass, and the flowers in seed time 
and harvest. Be it enough to know that Oro (the heathen God) indubitably is. 
Sick with the spectacle of the madness of man, and broken with spontaneous 
doubt, I sometimes see but two things in all Mardi to believe ; that I myself 
exist, and that I can most happily, or least miserably exist, by the practice of 
righteousness. 


This may not be very profound, but it is deep enough to fulfil one of the 
conditions for passing the gates of Luthany, 


When to the new eyes of thee, 
All things, by immortal power 
Near or far 

Hiddenly 

To each other linkéd are, 

That thou canst not stir a flower 
Without troubling of a star. 


In Mardi, for the first time, Melville showed that his mind was 
occupied with things other than the conditions on whaling ships and 
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Pacific Islands. The mystic symbolism with which he invested every 
natural object, and which was to reach its climax in Moby Dick, became 
apparent, and it made clear also that for him religion was not merely 
an accepted formula, but an interpretation of the world through his 
own judgment. It was not a presumptuous creed, but only a form of the 
questioning indulged in by every intelligent and active mind; in Melville 
it was a deep consciousness of the struggle of the soul against an almost 
visible evil power which made him realise the need for religion as a 
weapon, and, as a general’s tactics are changed during the progress of a 
campaign, so Melville’s view of religion developed and shaped itself 
according to his mental explorations. In Mardi he was conducting an 
experiment in introspection, which in his time was an unusual and almost 
indelicate thing to do. Autobiographically he says in the story : 


Of ourselves and in ourselves we originate nothing. When Lombardo set 
about his work, he knew not what it would become. He did not build himself 
in with plans ; he wrote right on, and so doing got deeper into himself. 

And elsewhere : 

And as the great Mississippi musters his waking nations .... so with 
all the past and present pouring in me, I roll down my billows from afar. My 
cheek blanches while I write . . . . Fain would I hurl off this Dionysius that 
rides me, my thoughts crush me down till I groan . . . . the fever runs through 
me like lava ; my hot brain burns like coal ; and like many a monarch, I am less 
to be envied than the veriest hind in the land. 


There glows the power that was to burn on every page of Moby Dick, 
but in Mardi, as I say, Melville was only experimenting and gathering 
his forces. It forms by itself another class of biblia-a-biblia, for it is a 
book which is no book, though it is still well worth reading. It projects 
like a peak above the level of his narrative stories ; before it came 
Typee and Omoo, and directly afterwards he wrote Redburn, a description 
of his first voyage to Liverpool. There is something more than lucid 
narrative in Redburn ; it has a quality of fascination about it which in 
his previous books he had failed to produce. It is more human, and the’ 
emotions with which he deals are more within the range of our experience 
than the fantastic adventures recounted in his former books, while the 
sympathy which he arouses for the unfortunate Wellingborough Redburn, 
who is so harshly disillusioned by the reality of seafaring, makes the book 
an intimate, personal affair. 

I will quote here a paragraph to see whether it has the power to call 
before your eyes any character in fiction : 

But I often heard them call him many hard names behind his back ; and 
sometimes too, when perhaps, they had just been enquiring kindly after his 
health before his face. They all stood in mortal fear of him ; and cringed and 
fawned about him like so many spaniels—and used to rub his back after he was 
undressed and lying in his bunk, and used to run up on deck to the cookhouse 
to warm some cold coffee for him, and used to fill his pipe . . . . And all the 
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time he would sit scowling on them, and find fault with what they did ; and 
I noticed that those who did the most for him, and cringed the most before 
him, were the very men he most abused ; while two or three, who held more 
aloof, he treated with great consideration. 


Is not that James Wait, Conrad’s “‘ Nigger of the Narcissus’ ? Did 
not that sinister creature tolerate and encourage Donkin, who per- 
petually abused him, and revile little Belfast, who did so much for — 
him ? And did not the men cringe before his face, and curse him behind 
his back? Did they not go to the cookhouse and steal for him, and 
“watch, tend and nurse him” in every way? They did—but that 
paragraph has nothing to do with James Wait. It is taken from Redburn, 
and described Jackson, one of the seamen, a character singularly like 
the “ Nigger of the Narcissus.” However, in Redburn, Jackson, unlike 
Conrad’s nigger, is merely a subordinate character ; the protagonist 
is the writer himself, and the interest lies in the vivid first impressions 
he has of the sea, and a seaman’s life, of Liverpool, and the surrounding 
country. There is a conflicting charm in the book which seems to be 
made of a boy’s wonder at strange experiences, and a mellowness 
induced by later reflection upon them. 

After Redburn, he turned his attention to the American Navy. He 
had spent about a year, after the adventures recorded in T'ypee and Omoo 
as a main-top man in the frigate “‘ United States.”” His experiences with 
this ship he described in White Facket or The World in a Man-of-War. 
The first thing to be said about the book is that it was partly instrumental 
in having flogging abolished in the American Navy ; a copy of it was 
placed, no doubt with the chapters to be read carefully marked, on the 
table of every Congressman—and whether for this reason, or on its own 
merits, it was largely responsible for the reform. It is the kind of book 
that brings about reforms, and to those with a taste for lively descriptive 
propaganda, it will doubtless appeal. I have no taste for propaganda 
of any sort, and for that reason I was disappointed, though it would be 
impossible to read the book without being interested. For one thing, 
there is the character of Jack Chase to be appreciated. He was a splendid 
specimen of the real “‘ Jolly Jack Tar,” the sort of sailor you may see 
in those evolutionary charts so popular with naval outfitters. Besides 
being “ a Briton and a true-blue ; with an abounding nut-brown beard— 
loved by the seamen and admired by the officers,” he had read Byron 
and Scott, and would talk familiarly of Pelham, Macbeth and Ulysses— 
and he was fond of reciting the Luciad in the original. He was, in fact, 
a genuine comic-opera sailor—and there was perhaps justification 
for the letter Melville received from an admirer asking: “ Are you 
the picture of him you so powerfully represent as the Masterpiece of 
all God’s works, Jack Chase? ’’ But, apart from this character, and the 
various chapters on the subject of flogging, White Facket is a negligible 
book, valuable only to historians. 
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_ Two ordinary books were Melville’s limit; he could not hold his 
imagination longer. First he had disciplined himself to produce T'ypee 
and Omoo, only to break out into the flames of Mardi, and then after 
the tranquillity of Redburn and White Facket, having given no warning 
of his intention, he produced Moby Dick. It was a transition from 
promise to fulfilment, as if Spring had changed in a night to the full 
splendour of Summer. Moby Dick is without parallel, and I propose 
to leave it to the last ; it would seem incongruous in an article on Melville 
to end with anything but an appreciation of such a book. 

After the high ecstasy of Moby Dick, Melville did not go back to simple 
story-telling, but being wound up, he proceeded to run down. The result 
was that strange lonely affair Pierre or the Ambiguities. 

I have classed Pierre among the interesting books, for it is as impossible 
to claim that it is good as to blame it for being dull. Melville was not care- 
ful to choose titles which would describe the content of his books, but 
when he added “ The Ambiguities ” after Pierre, he was being extremely 
explicit and truthful. 

The book is an astonishingly frank revelation of personality, so 
obviously autobiographical that few men would have dared to write 
it; but though its foundation is clear, it is hard to draw from it any 
conclusion. It is not essential, of course, that conclusions should be 
drawn from a book ; to what certain knowledge do we attain by reading 
The Crock of Gold or The Wallet of Kai-Lung? For a little while our 
outlook upon life may become more kind ; wejmay realise, until reality 
forces us to forget, that even if men are all fools, they are not all malicious 
fools ; we may, in fact, allow ourselves to fall under the spell of cunning 
and kindly words, but we shall have gained no knowledge. We shall 
not know if the authors of these most cherished books have a message 
for the age, or if they use safety razors, and, here is the point, we shall 
not care. Between us and the author there is a barrier of magic words, 
but between us and Melville there is no such barrier. There is, instead, 
always an element of personal struggle. ‘To read Pierre is like listening 
to some friend talking, and trying to understand what vague and 
indefinable terror is troubling him. His mother, in the story, feels the 
same as we do. ‘“‘ And some deed of shame,” she says “ or something 
most dubious and most dark is in thy soul, or . . . . What can it be? 
Pierre, unbosom. Answer, what is it, boy?” She also felt the need for 
some answer to the riddle—but she did not realise, as we must, that it 
is useless to ask Pierre—it is only possible to share with him the awful 
disaster to which he is brought by his idealism. _ 

The critics unmercifully abused the book when it appeared, and I 
am not sure that they were entirely wrong. ‘That ecstasy and enthusiasm 
which gives to Moby Dick a great deal of its wonder becomes in Pierre 
an alarming lack of restraint ; a sensation is caused like that which 
accompanies an inferior film. I had the misfortune a little while ago 
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to see Jackie Coogan on the screen in a film where for some reason he 
creeps away from hard-faced workhouse officials to place a withered 
flower on the neglected grave of his mother. There is no reason why 
he should not creep away and be sentimental if he pleased, but there 
is every reason why he should do so strictly in private, and it was because 
Melville, by writing Pierre, aroused similar thoughts in the minds of 
the critics that they attacked him. All through the book the conversation 
is stilted and slightly absurd ; it is hard to imagine a maid even eighty 
years ago, expressing anger like this : 

‘“‘ Monster ! Incomprehensible fiend ! Depart ! See! She dies away at the sight 

of thee—begone ! Woulds’t thou murder her afresh ? Begone!” 


Because of the genuine feeling behind the hysterics, it seems petty 
to stress so much the blemishes of style in the book, but, however earnest 
a man may be, any speech he makes will carry less conviction than it 
should if he interrupts himself by alternately gnashing his teeth and weep- 
ing bitterly. And yet, just as that man may be interesting, since behind 
his demonstrations must lurk some feeling, so Pierre is extremely 
interesting for the diagnosis it gives us of Melville’s mind. It was a 
mind that was always probing to find what lay behind the terms 
Destiny, Chance, and Fortune. Hawthorne, in his English Notebook 
says : 

Herman Melville came to see me at the Consulate. On Wednesday we 
took a pretty long walk together, and sat down in a hollow among the sand- 
hills. Sheltering ourselves from the high cold wind, Melville, as he always does, 
began to reason of providence and futurity, and of everything else that goes 
beyond human ken.... 

There is the Melville of Pierre—wrestling incessantly with the 
Ambiguities of Life, and coming to the conclusion that the Heavenly 
Justice varies as much from earthly justice as Greenwich time from 
Chinese time. It is the disillusionment that W. B. Yeats put into the 
mouth of Fergus : 


I see my life go dripping like a stream 

From change to change ; I have been many things, 
But now I have grown nothing, being all, 

And the whole world weighs down upon my heart. 


But it was those uncertainties that lie over the furthest hill, and are 
hidden beyond the deepest sky, that weighed upon Melville’s heart ; 
it was not this world, but the power that drives it onward that drove 
him to despair, and Pierre was his last desperate effort to express the 
mystery that obsessed him. 

I say it was his last effort, though he published subsequently three 
volumes of prose, and four of verse, as well as some contributions to 
Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, and Putnam’s Monthly Magazine ; 
but Pierre was his “ flurry,” as he would have said. 
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His next book, Israel Potter, his fifty years of exile, was a production 
of necessity. In 1849 he had been over to London to see his publishers, 
and, while he was there, spent much time in the old book shops. He 
wrote of one expedition : 


Looked over a lot of ancient books in London. Bought one (A.D. 1766) 
for 3 and 2 pence. I want to use it in case I serve up the Revolutionary narrative 
of the beggar. 

The result of this purchase was Israel Potter, another narrative of an 
unfortunate and lonely man. It is the story of a New England trapper, 
disappointed in love, who fought at Bunker’s Hill, and was afterwards 
captured by the English ; and though his subsequent adventures are 
lively enough, Melville seems to have written them in haste. However, 
though the book is strangely subdued after the wildness of Pierre, it is 
interesting, and Melville rather surprisingly succeeded in his experiment 
of introducing as characters Benjamin Franklin, Horne Tooke, and 
John Paul Jones. The meeting between Israel Potter and Doctor 
Franklin is excellent ; it is one of the rare occasions upon which Melville 
troubles to interpret a character by atmosphere as well as by sentiment. 
The description of the fight between the English ship “Serapis”’ and Paul 
Jones’ “‘ Richard ”’ is also unusually good, but, on the whole, the book is 
no better than many other stories of adventure, though, of its kind, 
it is worth reading. 

Of the Piazza Tales, his next book, there is more to be said. It is 
a collection of short stories, some reprinted from magazines, and, as 
is the way with stories in such collections, they vary greatly in merit. 
Benito Cereno, the story of a sinister ship, is very good indeed ; there 
is an unusual plot, and a sustained tension which makes it fascinating 
to read. It is told with a sombre restraint, and Melville’s imagination, 
instead of being allowed free play, is directed in well considered 
channels with powerful effect. To find such a story is to be filled with 
hope that Melville is entering upon a new and possibly greater period 
of creative work, but, unfortunately, it is only the flicker of a dying 
fire. The next story in the book, The Lightning Rod Man, is as bad as 
Benito Cereno is good. It is Melville at his worst, which means that it 
consists of much ado about nothing. I place these two together to make 
it clear that Melville had, after Moby Dick, never regained command 
of his power of expression. His judgment was badly balanced, and he 
seemed incapable of pursuing and maturing one branch of his genius 
at a time. He refused to ‘‘ wither into the truth,” but insisted on 
‘¢ spreading and swaying his leaves in the sun”. It was a great pity, 
for elsewhere in the book there are signs that his powers had not entirely 
left him. ‘sie 

There are three other stories, each in its own degree unusual, and, 
to a mind hoping to find in Melville a return to greatness, exciting. They 
are The Encantadas, The Bell Tower, and Bartleby. Bartleby, partly because 
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it does not depend so much as the other two for its success upon the 
- peculiarity of its setting, is to me the most significant. There is very 
little plot in the story; it is concerned simply with a strange clerk 
in a solicitor’s office who persistently and silently goes his own way, 
doing only the work he chooses and answering all other demands by saying 
merely ‘I would prefer not to.” Somehow Melville here expresses 
himself in an entirely new way. In Typee and Omoo, and all his other 
narrative work, the atmosphere he conveyed was purely material. 
In Bartleby, though on the surface the story reads like a bare statement 
of fact, he has introduced an emotional undercurrent like that in Nikolay 
Gogol’s story The Overcoat. Both the theme and the direct striking 
at atmospheric values are Russian—I feel that Tchehov would have 
used the same incidents in very much the same way. It is by no means 
a masterpiece, but it is for Melville an unusual subject developed along 
fresh lines. 

It seems curious that while his mind was still striking in new directions 
he should have ceased to produce important work, but so it was. 

There is in his next book, The Confidence Man, his Masquerade, 
nothing to encourage hope; indeed, it only confirms the suspicion, 
aroused by the prodigality of Pierre, that his writing was over, and 
that his desire for real expression had passed with his acknowledgment 
of the vanity of human endeavour. The Confidence Man is a rigmarole 
shared by the travellers on board a passenger steamer ; it reads like a 
record of the bursts of conversation with which the club bore detains 
you every time you edge anxiously away from him. It is only charitable 
to suppose from the last sentence in the book : 

“‘ Something further may follow of this Masquerade.” 
that Melville intended to justify by further writing the publication of 
such a tedious series of monologues on confidence. 

It is a relief to return to a consideration of the unique Moby Dick. 
There is a tendency to-day to cheapen the value of just praise, and to 
lessen the possibility of distinction between the work of genius and 
talent, by a prodigal use of superlatives. Every writer of any merit 
is told either on the dust-jacket of his book, or by some space-filling 
reviewer, that his technique is “ brilliant,” his intuition “‘ masterly,” 
his descriptive power “ unrivalled,” that he is, in fact, a genius. This 
may be very comforting for the writer concerned, but when all the big 
words are used to describe small men, the possibility of giving genuine 
and sufhcient appreciation to those who really deserve it is lessened. 
I can only say that Moby Dick is a truly great book, and by that I mean 
that it stands on a level above all but a few books in literature. It is 
unique ; it belongs to no school and follows no tradition, but is the 
perfect expression of a deep and remarkable personality. 

There are endless external beauties in the book ; there are, for instance, 
those Dickensian chapters on the Spouter Inn, there is Father Mapple’s 
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sermon in the Whaleman’s Chapel, and the character of Starbuck, 
chief mate of the ‘‘ Pequod”’ ; while surely no man has interpreted the 
sea, or will interpret it again in all its moods, with such poetic strength 
and deep understanding as Melville. These passages of description 
alone form a valid claim to greatness, and yet they are only the bright 
plumage which covers the living body of the book. 

The ordinary writer, even one who by his contemporaries is considered 
great, takes for his theme a definite subject, and probes it, as Stubb 
with his lance probed for the heart of a whale. He enters into it, a small 
man dealing with a mental Leviathan, and, although by argument he 
may slay it, he never overcomes the difficulty of dealing with the corpse. 
His book is his lance, and it is embedded in his victim, but Moby Dick 
is Melville, and into himself he absorbs everything. Melville is not 
smaller than his book, nor is his book smaller than the Leviathan with 
which it deals ; they are all, writer, book, and problem, moulded into 
one great expression and experience. 

It would easily be possible to construct an elaborate symbolism for 
Ahab’s relentless chase of the White Whale, but such a symbolism 
seems to me so personal an affair that to delineate it becomes almost 
an impertinence. It would be a suggestion that every reader, coming 
into contact with the very real experience which the book will bring 
to him, should react to it only in one way. The sight of apple blossom, 
or the sound of an angry sea, bring to no two men the same thoughts, 
nor has anyone any right to demand that they should. A poet recording 
his impressions is not calling upon his readers to visualize, whenever 
they see the object which called up those impressions, a similar aspect 
of loveliness ; he is merely interpreting a vision as once it appeared to 
him, that they may make of it what they will. Thus, the emotions 
a man feels at the sight of the beauty and power of Moby Dick concern 
no one but himself, and the symbolism which drives through his mind 
is all his own affair. I will say nothing of symbolism, and symbolism 
is not all; there is a strength which carries with it a realization of the 
bravery and the breadth of life, an effect which is not caused only by the 
grim facts of the Whaler’s existence. Melville caught those ever-moving 
perceptions which hover usually just beyond the reach of the imagination, 
and absorbed them into his own existence, so that, without groping, 
he could express them. He makes Captain Ahab say : 

“ All visible objects, man, are but as pasteboard masks. But in each event, 
in the living act, the undoubted deed, these, some unknown, but still reasoning 
things put forth the moulding of it, features from behind the pasteboard mask. 
If man will strike, strike through the mask ! ” 

Melville strikes unerringly, and every word of Moby Dick is an utterance 
of certainty. He said himself that it was “ broiled in hell fire,” and in 
truth it reads as if it came flaming from some consuming blaze of 
conviction inside him, as if the writing of it released some tremendous 
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pressure within. Professor Raymond Weaver, in his most comprehensive 
biography of Melville, says that in writing Moby Dick he “‘ wrestled with 
the angel of his inspiration.”’, There seem to me to be but few signs of 
struggle. If ever a pen was driven by that mysterious, and rather 
treacherous, agency we call inspiration, it was the pen that wrote Moby 
Dick ; the book is as spontaneous as a sigh, and it seems as we read 
that the writing was as swiftly over. At times, we all feel that some 
aspect of life has been revealed to us, and we long to capture our 
revelation, however small it may be, and set it down so that it may 
become definitely part of us ; occasionally we even get so far as actually 
attempting to write. But difficulties of expression hamper us, and the 
stubbornness of words chokes our thoughts, and we are left depressed, 
with only the memory of a moment’s exaltation. Melville’s inspiration 
was not like the ordinary man’s, transient; it drove him on with 
relentless power till he had finished Moby Dick, and then, as suddenly 
as it came, it left him. Psycho-analysts may discover what complex 
or what psycho-trauma caused Melville to produce Moby Dick, but 
whatever may have been the cause, it is certain that for the duration 
of one great book, he possessed that talisman of immortality, the mastery 
of vision. 
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SIR: RIDER HAGGARD AND THE 
NOVEL OF ADVENTURE 
By EDWARD SHANKS 


T seems at first sight a peculiar thing that prose fiction, in its present 
profusion, should be one of the latest births of literature. This, which 
appears to correspond to a deep-seated appetite in the human race, 
ought to have a longer, and more flourishing, and less often interrupted 
pedigree than in fact we can find for it. To-day, with the generality of per- 
sons, a book means a novel, and reading means the reading of novels. It is 
useless to say, as is sometimes said, that most of the novels which pour in 
spate through our circulating libraries and over the counters of our book- 
stalls have nothing to do with literature. This is to give the expression of 
an opinion—however well grounded that opinion may be—the deceptive 
guise of a statement of fact. Literature is the written word ; and the 
poorest serial story in the morning’s picture-paper, on sale (if you are in 
time) at any bookstall, is a literary phenomenon, not unfit for examination. 

I do not mean to begin by comparing the romances of Sir Rider Haggard 
with these. Unless our modern devotion to prose fiction disappears with 
all the abruptness and thoroughness of its coming, some of his inventions 
will remain among the most prized possessions of our race. But these and 
his romances are equally products of a recent development in literature 
which requires a certain amount of analysis before its results can be 
properly understood. .. 

All literature is ultimately the reduction of speech to writing ; and no 
narrower definition than this can ever be anything but misleading. The 
lyric poem is the cry of emotion, the drama is the argument, whether 
passionate or intellectual, and the novel is the tale which men tell one 
another when they have leisure for such announcement. Now the novel 
was, broadly speaking, the last province of speech to be conquered by 
writing. It appeared spasmodically in the ancient world and in the medieval 
world Petronius wrote a novel, and there were Achilles Tatius and 
Longus. There were the medieval and Renaissance writers, such as the 
compilers of the Gesta Romanorum and Boccaccio, who in fact did reduce 
popular word-of-mouth stories to writing. But prose fiction, the written 
descendant of the first anecdote told by Eve to Adam about some beast in 
the Garden, did not begin to take definite and unassailable shape until 
some two or three hundred years ago. It was essentially an art of the people, 
and the people could not write or read. It lived on in inn-parlours and 
market-places and round country hearths in the winter. 

Then came printing, and then the growth of the art of reading, and then 
perhaps a more compelling influence than any other, though all of these 
are so closely bound up together as to make it impossible to disentangle 
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them. We had the Industrial Revolution and the growth of the great towns 
and that strange simultaneous limitation and expansion of human interests. 
The man of the fifteenth century lived in a very narrow world. He knew 
little enough of this earth and next to nothing of the universe outside it. 
His range of knowledge was restricted indeed ; but his range of experience 
was full so far as it went. Nothing stood between him and the direct 
contact of life; and his appetite for experience was directly satisfied. 
But with the growth of mechanical civilisation, a new element, the element 
of safety, came into ordinary existence. The man of the Middle Ages 
was no doubt a realist about adventures and desired above all things to be 
preserved from picturesque happenings. But the man of the nineteenth 
century, relatively immune from battle, murder and sudden death and 
such manifestations of the unexpected, felt unconsciously that instincts 
developed through many thousands of years were being starved. And 
simultaneously the printing-press and the art of reading gave him a new 
way of quieting these instincts. The novel offered such varieties of incident 
as too many lives had begun to lack ; and the novel of adventure began 
a new and vigorous life. 

The last years of the nineteenth century, the years of compulsory 
education first making itself felt, the years when the popular magazine 
was born, produced several novelists, who cannot be ranked among the 
masters of literature, and who would never think of demanding such a 
rank, but who made impressions too deep and too genuine on the imagina- 
tion of their time ever to be passed over as negligible. In almost all of these 
there was some quality of adventure. Sir Anthony Hope Hawkins, in 
The Prisoner of Zenda and Rupert of Henzau, succeeded by virtue of plots 
at once very striking and very simple and by placing cloak-and-sword 
dramas, without lack of versimilitude, in contemporary settings. Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle gave his hero a genius which was consonant with the 
spirit of the age in so much as it was romantically scientific, and he took 
this hero into the hinterland of settled society, into the domain of crime. 
Sir Rider Haggard, another author very rightly knighted for his achieve- 
ments, took for his province so much physical hinterland as the sudden 
growth of European civilisation had left in the world. 

Sir Rider Haggard’s many books comprise a number of varieties. He 
has written narratives of travel and works on agriculture and even a 
volume dignified with the terrifying description Cd. 2562, which is a 
Report to H.M.’s Government on the Salvation Army Colonies in the United 
States, with Scheme of National Land Settlement—which scheme, of course, 
has not been adopted. He has also written a number of novels of the sort 
that was conventional in the ’eighties and ’nineties. These have in them 
(I am referring in particular at the moment, I think, to Colonel Quaritch, 
V.C.) old, choleric, spendthrift squires with beautiful daughters, wealthy 
and bounding parvenus, bounding after the said daughters, wicked, 
scheming lawyers, who are not at heart so wicked as they seem but are 
driven to extremes by being blackmailed by obscure, rightful wives. 
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Such works as these are outmoded, and one can hardly believe that 
anything written by a man who could write one of them should still have 
any life in it to-day. 

But Sir Rider Haggard’s work is still very much alive ; and I do not 
believe that the day can be foreseen when his best books will cease to have 
any interest. He helps the victims of modern civilisation to find the 
adventure and variety and unexpectedness which are denied to them in 
ordinary life. He is the great teller of yarns, a man in the true succession 
of Othello, and whole generations of Desdemonas, both male and female, 
have fallen in love with his gift. Even to-day, though it is long since he 
invented any plot or any character which was genuinely new, he can 
still move us with the old magic. 


Well, if you will have it, many years ago, when by comparison I was a young 
man, I camped one day well up among the slopes of the Drakensberg. I was going 
up Pretoria way with a load of trade goods which I hoped to dispose of amongst 
the natives beyond, and when I had done so to put in a month or so game-shooting 
towards the north. As it happened when we were in an open space of ground 
between two of the foothills of the Berg, we got caught in a most awful thunder- 
storm, one of the worst that I ever experienced. If I remember right, it was about 
mid-January and you, my friend, know what Natal thunderstorms can be at that 
hot time of the year. It seemed to come upon us from two quarters of the sky, the 
fact being that it was a twin storm of which the component parts were travelling 
towards each other. 


The story is told by Allan Quatermain, who proceeds to discover an 
unknown white race in the interior of Africa. This race has strange customs 
and is surrounded by strange phenomena. We have heard so much before 
and can tell, within certain limits, how the story will develop. Neverthe- 
less this opening of a story published this year has something of the same 
charm that we found in the opening of King Solomon’s Mines when we 
read it in boyhood, the real opening with which the adventure begins to 
unfold : 

“* What was it that you heard about my brother’s journey at Bamangwato ?” 
said Sir Henry, as I paused to fill my pipe before answering Captain Good. 

“« T heard this,”’ I answered, “‘ and I have never mentioned it to a soul till to-day. 
I heard that he was starting for Solomon’s Mines.” 

“* Solomon’s Mines ? ” ejaculated both my hearers at once. ‘‘ Where are they ? ” 

“ T don’t know,” I said ; ‘‘ I know where they are said to be. Once I saw the 
peaks of the mountains that border them, but there were a hundred and thirty miles 
of desert between me and them, and I am not aware that any white man ever got 


across it save one.” 


Now it is true that Sir Rider Haggard has played a great number of 

variations, not all of them so very various, on this theme. Allan Quater- 

main is not his only adventurer, but most of them have something of Allan 

in them ; and there is a strong family resemblance between the other 

characters and all the different episodes. ‘It is further true that no book 

by this author is, in a strict sense, well written. ‘The English is of a rough 
L 
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and ready quality : for the most part it serves to get the tale told and there 
is no more to be said of it. 

Sir Rider would indeed hardly claim to be called a careful craftsman or 
an accomplished man of letters. He has always bustled through his work 
and shown for the refinements of literature something of the contempt 
and distrust which Allan felt for the refinements of society. Some thirty 
years ago he confided to an interviewer some details of his methods of 
work : 


Mr. Haggard claims to create every character in his novels, and he considers six 
months a fair time to complete an important work. . . . He usually writes some 
three or four thousand words a day, sitting down at a great oaken writing table, 
with a liberal supply of foolscap paper, about half-past four, working on till dinner- 
time, and again resuming the thread of his story at night for an hour or two. 


But the same authority says of She : 


It was written in six weeks, and a fortnight out of that time was occupied largely 
in doing a friend’s work—reporting cases in the Divorce Court for The Times. 'To 
write a novel in little more than four weeks is a truly remarkable undertaking, 
the brilliant result making it a still greater accomplishment. Mr. Haggard sat 
down to write it with a very slight idea of the plot, only with the great creative 
character in his mind—that of an immortal woman—a type. A story which a lady 
once wrote and told him—the story of a woman and a cave—helped him in writing 
She. 


One’s first impulse is to exclaim that one might have known it. She does 
bear every mark of hasty and unconsidered improvisation. It is rambling 
and diffuse, the author’s conception of his heroine is long left vague, the 
writing is rough and poor. It may have been a feat to write it in a month, 
but one could wish that Sir Rider Haggard had seen fit to be less spectacular 
and to devote to so promising a theme not less than twelve times as long. 
Yet the book and the legend which so excited the admiration of Andrew 
Lang did not do so without reason. It was indeed natural for Lang to 
suppose that he, whose scholarship and style were generally wasted for 
want of something to write about, might profitably join forces with this 
robust and fertile but untutored imagination. He was wrong, of course. 
The World’s Desire combines the failings of both parties to it and is a book 
much inferior to She. 

But what Lang saw in Sir Rider Haggard’s work is really there. He is a 
natural teller of tales but hardly at all a man of letters. The faults of his 
work are the faults we naturally pardon in a narrative delivered in the course 
of conversation. At their best, his stories have the corresponding virtues 
of raciness and vividness. They repeat themselves. There is again and 
again the white adventurer who has some motive for seeking his fortune 
in unknown lands. 'There is the hidden race, guarding a treasure of one 
sort or another. There are the strange customs and religious beliefs of 
this race, which, generally, is divided against itself at the moment when the 
adventurers arrive, so that they can establish themselves by throwing their 
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weight on the side of one party or the other. This pattern makes the 
essential framework of more stories than I could enumerate off-hand. 
There are other obvious faults. Many of Sir Rider Haggard’s books 
exhibit, especially in their opening chapters, a curiously wandering 
diffuseness and lack of proportion, as though he had indeed sat down to 
write them “ with a very slight idea of the plot.’”’ Take, for example, the 
opening of Allan Quatermain. Here we spend nearly a hundred pages 
over a story(by no means a bad one) of an attack made by the Masai on a 
missionary’s house in East Africa. The savages capture little Flossie and 
hold her up to ransom, Allan and Umslopogaas devise a stratagem, there 
is a battle in which great slaughter is done by Sir Henry Curtis, there is a 
comic French cook, and so on and so forth. It is a good stirring little story, 
as such things go, but it has nothing whatever to do with the main theme 
of the book. The reader permits his attention to be engaged by it, he 
follows it to its climax, and then it comes to a dead stop, and the missionary 
and his family disappear out of the book towards England, while Allan 
and his friends resume their expedition to Zu-Vendis. One can hardly 
resist the suspicion that the author, beginning with only a very vague plan 
in his head, was not at all sure that he would be able to make out his book 
to the requisite length and so snatched at any excuse for lingering by the 
way, as a man does who finds himself in danger of being too early for an 
appointment. 

All these are the marks of the crude and mechanical novelist ; and, 
save when he is under the influence of certain inspirations, Sir Rider 
Haggard is no more than this. In the absence of these inspirations, he 
writes what seems an epitome of the deciduous leaves of the mercifully 
vanished three-volume novel : 


Then at last Leonard broke out. 

** You do not speak the truth. I did not ask for your daughter’s hand. I asked 
you for the promise of it when I should have shown myself worthy of her. But 
now there is an end of that. I will go as you bid me, but before I go I will tell you 
the truth. You wish to use Jane’s beauty to catch this Jew with. Of her happiness 
you think nothing, provided only you can secure his money. She is not a strong 
character, and it is quite possible that you will succeed in your plot, but I tell you 
it will not prosper. You, who owe everything to our family, now when trouble has 
overtaken us, turn upon me and rob me of the only good that was left to me. By 
putting an end to a connection of which everyone knew, you stamp me still deeper 
into the mire. So be it, but of this I am sure, that such conduct will meet with a 
due reward, and that a time will come when you will bitterly regret the way in 
which you have dealt with your daughter and treated me in my misfortunes. 
Good-bye.” 

And Leonard turned and left the room and the Rectory. 


One’s first involuntary hope is that someone had the humanity to offer the 
orator a glass of water with which to moisten his throat. But after this 
highly unpromising beginning, the story, which is The People of the Mist, 
becomes a characteristic and readable yarn. It follows the usual course— 
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the preliminary adventure, this time with slave-traders, the hidden people 
and their superstition so easy to play on, the treasure and the final escape. 
But this convention is Sir Rider’s own and he contrives to vary the details 
very ingeniously ; and here the bridge of ice, passage across which is 
secured by riding on a tobogganing boulder, is a diverting and exciting 
novelty, just as Leonard’s address to the cruel parents of his Jane is not. 

Allan Quatermain was not very much at ease in civilisation ; and Allan, 
favourite child of his creator, is Sir Rider’s imagination projected and 
re-embodied. It is thus that he comes to be so often used as a device for 
getting a story told. He appears in two different series, in those novels 
which deal with hidden races and in those which describe the wars of the 
Zulu nation and the fate of the House of Chaka. It is not too much to say 
that he extends himself beyond the limits of his own name and is dis- 
coverable under the skin of L. Horace Holly, from whose mouth issues 
the story of She. He made himself so convenient that the adventures 
accumulated round him have come to have an aspect of the absurd. One 
knew him tolerably well as an old South African hunter who “ struck 
lucky ” in Kukuanaland, and afterwards abandoned his wealthy ease in 
England for the final adventure with the white queens of Zu-Vendis. 
But who would have suspected, reading the story of his last exploit and 
his death, that he had had so many more adventures besides these and had 
left records of them all at home ? 

But, though this reflection may occur to one when one regards these 
adventures in the mass, yet each individual tale has its merits—varying a 
good deal, to be sure, from tale to tale. Allan is the ideal adventurer from 
the English point of view, for he has everything that is romantic except 
the pose of romance. There is indeed a great deal of Robinson Crusoe 
about him. He is, or represents himself to be, a shrewd, sober, practical 
man. He is never long out of battle and does terrible execution when he is 
in it, but he has no lust for combat. His thought when fighting approaches 
is to get it over as quickly, efficaciously and safely as may be. He omits no 
occasion of telling us that the imminence of death made him tremble. 
But fear never unmans him : it only sharpens his wits. When he and Good 
and Sir Henry Curtis were threatened with death in the diamond-caves 
by the villainy of Gagool, it was he who thought to fill his pockets with 
precious stones before starting on the forlorn search for some means of 
escape. And he has heroic attributes. He is a marvellous shot—yet not 
an infallible shot, for that would take the flavour out of his exploits. In 
Marie, he is promised by Dingaan life and safety for himself and his 
companions if he can shoot on the wing three out of the first five vultures 
on the “ hill called ‘ Hloma Amabutu,’ a hill of stones where evildoers are 
slain.” He carefully observes the habits of the vultures ; but he misses 
the first two, because, what he has not allowed for, they swerve from the 
flash of the rifle. After this he fires from behind them and triumphantly 
kills his three. He is also a great leader, crafty and resourceful. He is 
called ‘* Macumazahn ” or “‘ Watcher by Night ” ; and I know not how 
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often he has led to victory one faction or another of a hidden race he has 
come upon in his wanderings. 

He bears a further resemblance to Robinson Crusoe, in that he never 
seems to be for long without a Man Friday of some sort. These faithful 
native servants vary a good deal. Umslopogaas, with his great and deadly 
axe, is himself an heroic figure and his body rests, after the last and finest 
of all his fights, at the top of the great staircase of the city of Milosis. The 
Hottentot Hans is different, combining loyalty unto death with more comic 
qualities, with a certain degree of knavery and a pronounced liking for the 
bottle. He is a grotesque and attractive rascal ; and one is sorry when he 
meets his death saving his master from the huge sacred elephant, Jana. 
But, it seems, there remained at least one further incident unrecorded in 
his past also ; and there may be more. With these I must not forget to 
include the unfortunate English servant of Holly and Leo Vincey, who 
died of horror at the awful transformation of “‘ She.’”’ He has, I think, 
a touch of Sam Weller in him, and he too illustrates Sir Rider Haggard’s 
avoidance of the unalleviated romantic pose. 

To return to Allan Quatermain. He serves, I think, as a symbol of that 
release of the imagination which converts a mediocre and unoriginal 
novelist into one who, whatever his defects, has characteristics of his own 
and has written several books with a distinct life of their own. This 
release takes him out of civilisation into the strange and unknown. Some- 
times it is by an excursion into past history—though Pearl Maiden 
and The Brethren cannot be said to be among his most successful stories. 
Cleopatra and Montezuma’s Daughter have more life in them, because 
they describe lost and mysterious civilisations which have a peculiar 
attraction for Sir Rider. His imagination plays a great deal round ancient 
Egypt (whither he has actually transported Allan Quatermain) and the 
relics of lost cultures in America and Africa fascinate him. 

He is fascinated by the extraordinary history of the Zulus. It is probable 
that this phenomenon of a warrior-race rising to greatness and falling to 
ruin within the space of a couple of generations is no new one in Africa. 
But in no other case has it been so fully known by white observers ; and it 
has particular features of its own. Sir Rider’s series of Zulu books seems 
to me to be by far the finest part of his work ; and his story of the rise and 
fall of the house of Chaka, the Black One, attains at times an almost epic 
grandeur. For Sir Rider does give one the impression of having really 
got inside the minds of these people whom we too often regard as savages, 

and makes us understand the wild and cruel splendour of that brief 
military civilisation. The loves of Nada and Umslopogaas make a softer 
though tragic interlude in it. The death of Chaka at the hands of his 
brothers is an impressive scene of vengeance. Mameena, Child of Storm, 
the ‘“‘ Zulu Helen,” is a heroine at once attractive and terrifying. And in 
these books more often than elsewhere does Sir Rider give sustained 
passages in which one’s attention is not distracted from the feeling by a 
certain roughness and indefinable falling-short in the writing. Take the 
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scene in which Mopo returns to the royal kraal to find that his wives and 
children have been killed and his huts destroyed and that he himself is 
under suspicion, from which he clears himself by enduring torture : 

I rose, I praised the king with a loud voice, and I went from the Jntunkulu, the 
house of the king. I walked slowly through the gates, but when I was without the 
gates the anguish that took me because of my burnt hand was more than I could 
bear. I ran to and fro groaning till I came to the hut of one whom I knew. There 
I found fat, and having plunged my hand in the fat, I wrapped it round with a skin 
and passed out again, for I could not stay still. I went to and fro, till at length 
I reached the spot where my huts had been. The outer fence of the huts still stood ; 
the fire had not caught it. I passed through the fence ; there within were the ashes 
of the burnt huts—they lay ankle-deep. I walked in among the ashes ; my feet 
struck upon things that were sharp. The room was bright, and I looked ; they 
were the blackened bones of my wives and my children. I flung myself down in the 
ashes in bitterness of heart ; I covered myself over with the ashes of my kraal, and 
with the bones of my wives and children. Yes, my father, there I lay, and on me 
were the ashes, and among the ashes were the bones. Thus, then, did I lie for the 
last time in my kraal, and was sheltered from the frost of the night by the dust of 
those to whom I had given life. Such were the things that befell us in the days of 
Chaka, my father ; yes, not to me alone, but to many another also. 

Two other themes have had on Sir Rider’s imagination the same effect 
as the story of the Zulus. One is the version of theosophic doctrine which 
inspires that curiously simple and affecting little book, The Mahatma and 
the Hare. 'The other is his own legend of “a woman and a cave.”’ She 
itself shows how the legend grew under his hand : the veiled and mysterious 
woman is taken more seriously at the end of it than at the beginning. I 
rather fancy that for some time Sir Rider played with the idea of extracting 
all the humour he could out of the situation of a barbaric queen in love 
with an embarrassed white man. But the legend proved too much for 
him ; and the last chapters lead on naturally to a sequel which has never, 
I think, been rated highly enough. The tone of Ayesha is more consis- 
tently on a high level than that of any other book outside the Zulu series ; 
and there is real beauty in the narrative of the pilgrimage through the 
snows of Central Asia with which it opens. 

Here, too, there is abundance of exciting incident. There is an excellent 
avalanche, and there is the plunge made by Holly and Leo over the 
precipice to apparently certain death in the river below. The mad Khan 
of Kaloon hunts his enemies with death-hounds ; and Ayesha is found 
dwelling in as impressive a natural wonder as is to be found anywhere 
in our author’s work. This is, after all, the main texture and background 
of a fine row of romances. In general pattern Sir Rider has repeated 
himself again and again; but in the matter of detail his invention is 
remarkably fresh and fertile. His adventurers seek escape through passages 
in the bowels of the earth, float down subterranean rivers, encounter 
horrific idols and assist at unheard-of religious ceremonies ; but these 
separate episodes do impress themselves separately on the mind and 
linger there. The [comparison between Allan Quatermain and Robinson 
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Crusoe leads one naturally on to say that Sir Rider has something of Defoe 
in him ; and there is this in the statement, that he gives reality to his 
romances by infusing them with an element of practical and matter-of-fact 
prose. The invention is fantastic; but the author’s real power lies in 
making solid the wildest of his fantasies. There is something characteristic 
in the way in which he continues to insist that “ She ” was really a woman 
of flesh and blood with like passions to other women ; and he actually 
makes the magic of Zikali more effective by recording all Allan’s grumbling 
and doubtful materialistic explanations of it. It cannot be said that his 
imagination is unbridled ; but neither can it be said that he has no 
imagination. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


FOR THE GULLIBLE 
(To the Editor of THE LONDON Mercury) 


IR,—In the pages of this learned magazine I find much to stimulate and much to 

guide. On this balmy spring day as I sat by the sea listening to the old familiar sounds, 
I suddenly heard the cry of a gull—and I thought of another who has a rather pathetic 
longing for Spring. 

Then I thought of the birds and the flowers and their myriad names. Names have 
always interested me—in fact I am something of a verbal genealogist (and, in my present 
frame of mind, something of a lexicographer). I must confess that I am by no means 
pleased with the work of my predecessors in this field of science ; Murray’s and Webster’s 
etymological information derives from equally dubious scholarship—one can never be 
sure. 

Take for example that gul/. Mr. Funk says that the name comes from gullan (Corn.)-— 
not a word of explanation ; just a plain unvarnished guess. Webster indulges in a few 
more unscientific intuitions—it makes my blood boil. In truth I am now actually engaged 
in gathering data for my dictionary which I shall call 

A NEW DIVINATIVE ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY. 

I begin with the word gull, and this must serve as a sample for your readers. 
gull, n. A briny vogel-bird, parent of the various sub-species ['T. delF.* gulgle, imitative 

of the sound of flapping wings (from the ancient Heb. gulg)]. 
eagull, a larger, more ferocious type of the same (sp. eagle). 
seegull, an orthopedic variety of the family with a peculiarly sensitive optic nerve (hence 

the prefix see), inclined to strabismus. 
shingull (more commonly sp. shingle), a pebbly beach. This is a very interesting example of 

a double onomatopoetic derivation. The gur-gle (vide gurgull, infra) of water upon 

pebbles (resembling the gulg of flapping wings) is the fundamental element ; the shin 

or shing sound is doubtless derived from the various squashing and hissing sounds of 
ae? and squirtclams, or possibly copies the sound of human feet upon the gravelly 
shore. 

gurgull, the noise of water upon pebbles (usually salt water). The gur is a percussive 
(commonly spelled gurgle). 

* T. delF —Tierra del Fuego. 

Yours, etc. 

51, Hall Avenue, New London, Conn. GERARD E, JENSEN. 
N.B.—I shall appreciate contributions and intelligent criticism. 


SCILENS 
(To the Editor of THE LONDON Mercury) 


IR,—In Mr. Dover Wilson’s paper in Shakespeare’s Hand in the Play of Sir Thomas 

More, a curious mistake has slipped in. Mr. Wilson writes on p. 129, ‘‘ It—viz. 
scilens—is undoubtedly a rare form, and though the N.E.D. gives seylens, which comes 
near it, among its list of variant spellings, it actually quotes no closer or later parallel than 
scylence (1513).”’ On looking into the N.E.D., however, I find the parallel scilence from 
1581 (J. Bell, Haddon’s Answ. Osor., p. 254), which is both a closer and a later one ; and 
consequently the great importance attached to this spelling by Mr. Dover Wilson is 
considerably diminished to say the least. 
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At the same time may I be allowed to point out that the spellings ar, theise, and wer 
are not so abnormal in print as supposed? In The Scholemaster ar occurs six times (Arber’s 
Reprint, p. 35, ll. 17 and 22; p. 37,1. 13; p. 39,1. 23; p. 62, 1.21; p.102,1. 8). Theise 
is used once (p. 54, 1. 35), and theis nine times (p. 35, 1. 28; O. 30p LTS tO. OO, 4s 104 
p. 92, 1.16; p. 93, 1. 3; p.95,1.165 p. 101, l. 21; p. 133, 1.1; p. 137, 1.23). Wer is 
found four times in The Unfortunate Traveller (Percy Reprints, p. 19, 1. 13; p. 20, 1. 36; 
p. 88, |. 25 ; p. 100, 1. 25). In this book parallels may be found to all the five sorts of 
misprints which Mr. Dover Wilson deals with on pp. 117-120. 

(i). Minim misprints, imfanie (p. 60, 1. 11), obserned—for observed—(p. 74, |. 30), 
scituaton (p. 78, 1. 29), consaguitie (p. 97, 1. 19), and manitaine (p. 117, 1. 3). (ii). a: minim 
misprints Englnnd (p. 60, 1. 22). (iii). e. d. misprints, whild (p. 20, l. 29), Gdraldine 
(p. 50, 1. 29), doge (p. 116, 1. 27). (iv.). e. 0. misprints, steed (p. 52, 1. 30), eur (p. 55,1032), 
Ratt (p. 69, 1. 32), greeudusly for greevously (p. 91, 1. 33), which, by the way, shows ane, d. 
misprint, too ; voryest (p. 18, I. 17), dublot (p. 30, 1. 12), thoir (p. 30, 1. 34) openod 
(p. 120, 1. 35). (v.) 0. a. misprints, bergomast (p. 57, 1. 4), yeolow (p. 81, 1. 10), Zodock 
(p. 108, 1. 16), fram (p. 119, |. 36). The latter sort of misprint seems at least to me to be 
more easily explained as due to “ foul case,” the box with the 0 types being just above the 
box with the a types in the Elizabethan case (cf. Blades Shakespere and Typography, 
London, 1872, pp. 74-78). 

However, the nearest way to ascertain Shakespeare’s spelling would have been to go 
to the only two books which we really know to have been set up from Shakespeare’s 
autograph MS., Venus and Adonis and Lucrece. But neither of these books offers any 
parallels to the spelling of Sir Thomas More beyond those which any other Elizabethan 
book may give. That one is able to find parallels in the Shakesperian Quartos to all the 
more notable spellings of The Three Pages in Sir Thomas More may be due to the fact 
that so many different compositors and copyists have been working on these Quartos, and 
to no other cause, however attractive it might be.—Yours, etc. 

3, Osterbrogade, Copenhagen. GRETHE Hyorr. 


SURTEES 


(To the Editor of Tue LONDON Mercury) 


IR,—It is pleasant to have Jorrocks and Pigg so heartily appreciated even if they are 

not as Mr. Rivers thinks ‘‘ the one thing only that makes this author notable.” But 
a lover of Surtees must raise an eyebrow at the many things omitted in Mr. Rivers’s clever 
article. What, almost nothing about Mr. Sponge, nothing about those great and bad men 
Lord Scamperdale and Jack Spraggon, and the language of them, and the poor lord’s 
elegy over Jack, their pockets being picked the while, which makes this death-scene so 
sad: ‘* Never was su-su-such a fine natural bl-bl-blackguard ”’! And little about Surtees’s 
love of his characters which forbade him to diminish them by a scarfpin, and his gusto 
of writing which makes readable with enjoyment books which, like The Beggar’s Opera, 
contain no character of any moral worth whatever. 

When will someone say a kind word for another lover of detail whose gusto was as 
great and his go#t still worse, Tom Hood ?—Yours, etc. 

F. WATERFIELD. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


N these pages, last month, I dealt with the first of two points in the bibliography 

of the writings of Oliver Goldsmith, and I promised to deal this month with the 

second. This I now propose to do. The problem is connected with the first 

edition of She Stoops to Conquer, an octavo, published in 1773, which varies to 
an extraordinary extent. In the list of Goldsmith’s first editions which I included in a 
volume published some few months ago, I described the variations I had noted in 
this book, taking it signature by signature, and treating each signature of four leaves 
(She Stoops to Conquer is printed in half-sheets) as a separate entity. To the variants 
I then noted I have no more to add. What I propose now to discuss is the explana- 
tion, which has just dawned upon me, of the curious and bewildering variety of 
states in which the two sections L and M, the most complicated parts—biblio- 
graphically speaking—of this book, are found. Of section L I have noted six variants, 
and of section M four. Of the variants of section L, one was merely due to a dropped 
numeral, and may be confined to a single copy. It has no bibliographical significance, 
and I propose to leave it out of consideration in this article, which will deal only with 
the five truly different states of section L and the four of M. The differences, in each 
case, affect three points :—the signatures of the sheets, the numbering of the pages, 
and the headings of the pages. When, as in their final states, the two half-sheets are 
correctly printed, the signatures are L and L2, and M and M2 (the first two leaves 
only of each half-sheet being signed), the pages are numbered 73-80 and 81-88 
respectively, and the headings run throughout thus :— 

[Left page] [Right page] 
She Stoops To Conquer ; Or,/The Mistakes Of A Night. 


UCH, therefore are the final states of these two sections. But, in each section 
there are four earlier states, and for the sake of clarity, I must here set them out 
in detail, thus :— 


SEcTION L. 

Variant I. 
Pp. 73 is misnumbered 65 
p- 74 ” »” 82 
p- 75 ” ” 83 
p76 1 =e 
P-77» » ~ 69 
p- 78 ” ” 86 
i a Pen: -P 
p.8 ,, ate 


Signatures :—L[1] is misprinted I. 
L2 correct. 
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The heading on p. 73 (misnumbered 65) is— 
A Comedy. 
The headings on pp. 76, 77 (misnumbered 68, 69) are— 
The Mistakes Of A Night ;/A Comedy. 
Otherwise the headings are— 
[Left page] [Right page] 
_ She Stoops To Conquer ; OR/The Mistakes Of A Night. 

_ [Variant 2 is omitted here, as of no importance. It is like variant 1, except that p. 74 
is unnumbered. ] 


Variant 3. 
p. 73 is misnumbered 81 
P-74 » 66 
P-75 4 OT 
pyots or pod 
P-77 -) » » 85 
p- 78 ”» ” 79 
p. 79 » ” 71 
p. 80 s ee 


Signatures :—L[1] correct. 
L2 misprinted I2. 
Pp. 74, 75 (misnumbered 66, 67) 78, 79 (misnumbered 70, 71) are headed— 
[Left page] [Right page] 
The Mistakes Of A Night ;/A Comedy. 
Otherwise the headings are— 
[Left page] [Right page] 
She Stoops To Conquer ; OR/The Mistakes Of A Night. 


Variant 4. 
p. 73 is misnumbered 81 
P-74 5 » 82 
P-75 0» » — 83 
p-76 5 » 84 
P-77 —» » 85 
Gewe . 3 ok ee 
P-79» » 87 
Di Oy ..45 Hees 


Signatures :—L and Lz correct. 

Headings throughout— 
[Left page] [Right page] 

She Stoops To Conquer ; OR/The Mistakes Of A Night. 


Variant 5. 


Exactly like variant 4, except that the pages are correctly numbered 73-80. 


Variant 6. 


Exactly like variant 5, except that the headings run— 
[Left page] [Right page] 
She Stoops To Conquer ; Or,/The Mistakes Of A Night. 
This is the final state of this section. 
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SEcTION M. 
Variant 1. 
p. 81 is misnumbered 73 
p.82 5, » 90 
p- 83 ” ” gi 
p-84 » 76 
p.85 OS iia x 
p- 86 ” ” 94 
p.87 » » 95 
p. 88 "3 NELESO 
Signatures :—M[1] misprinted K. 
M2 correct. 
p. 81 (misnumbered 73) is headed— 
A Comedy. 


pp. 84, 85 (misnumbered 76, 77) are headed— 
The Mistakes Of A Night ;/A Comedy. 
p. 88 (misnumbered 80) is headed— 
The Mistakes Of A Night; 
Otherwise the headings are— 
[Left page] [Right page] 
She Stoops To Conquer ; OR/The Mistakes Of A Night. 


Variant 2. 
p. 81 is misnumbered 89 
p. 82 ” ” 74 
p- 83 ” ” 75 
Pilesora ie 792 
PLS 6 see 638 
p. 86 a ee | 
p. 87 »”» »” 79 
p. 88 ms b. 96 


Signatures :—M[r1] is correctly printed. 
Mz is misprinted K2. 
pp. 82, 83 (misnumbered 74, 75) 86, 87 (misnumbered 78, 79) are headed— 
The Mistakes Of A Night ;/A Comedy. 
Otherwise the headings are— 
[Left page] [Right page] 
She Stoops To Conquer ; OR/The Mistakes Of A Night. 


Variant 3. 
p. 81 is misnumbered 89 
p. 82 re e go 
D. 84 ngs es OF 
p- B4 1» 92 
p.85 5 » . 93 
Se. eae Pome 
p.87_ ,, » 95 
p. 88 ; 96 


Signatures :——M and M2 correctly printed. 
The headings throughout are— 
[Left page] [Right page] 
She Stoops To Conquer ; OR/The Mistakes Of A Night. 
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Variant 4. 


pp. 81-88 correctly numbered. 
Signatures correct. 
The headings run throughout— 
[Left page] [Right page] 
She Stoops To Conquer ; Or,/The Mistakes Of A Night. 
All this information (together with more which relates to other sections of She Stoops 
to Conquer) is to be found in my book (I apologise for reference to my own work, 
but in bibliography one is forced to keep on adding to one’s own structure, and the 
reference, if I am to deal at all with this matter, is inevitable). What, however, did not 
until recently occur to me is the explanation, the order that underlies the seeming 
chaos of this mass of misnumberings, wrong signatures and wrong headings. The 
same sequence of events is to be discovered by examination of each of the two sections 
L and M. Let us, therefore, first consider, in detail, what happened in the printing 
of section L. If variants 1 and 3 of this section are examined it will be seen that 
between them they supply two complete and orderly sequences in the case of each of 
the three kinds of difference—numbering, signature and heading. In numbering we 
get the two sequences 65-72 and 81-88. In signatures we get both I and I2, and L 
and Lz. In the headings we get both 
[Left page | [Right page] 
The Mistakes Of A Night ;/A Comedy. 
and 
[Left page] [Right page] 
She Stoops To Conquer ; OR,/The Mistakes Of A Night. 
Furthermore the first of each of these pairs of characteristics runs in conjunction with, 
in the same pages as, the other two first pairs ; and on further examination we find that 
these pages are on the same side of the half-sheet. It therefore becomes clear that 
the type for each side of this half-sheet was first set up to run right through with the 
page numbers 65-72, the signatures I and Iz and the headings [left page] “‘ The 
Mistakes Of A Night ;” and [right page] ‘‘ A Comedy.” This version of the type 
was printed a certain number of times for each side of the half-sheet, but never, I 
think, on both sides of the same piece of paper ; for, presumably before the ink was 
dry, the printers discovered that they were wrong and tried to correct their mistakes. 
They altered, therefore, the signatures to L and L2, and the headings to [Left page] 
_“* She Stoops To Conquer ; OR ” and [Right page] “ The Mistakes Of A Night.” 
They also altered the numbering of the pages, but here they made another mistake, 
for they moved the numbers on 16 pages instead of only 8—that is to say that instead 
of numbering the pages 73-80, they numbered them 81-88. The type being so altered, 
they then proceeded to print on the blank sides of what they had already printed, 
thus producing variants 1 and 3 ; and having printed off all these, they then pro- 
ceeded to use their second version of the type on both sides of the half-sheet—thus 
giving us variant 4. The next step was to discover that their pagination was still 
wrong, and to alter it to the correct numbering from 73 to 80. This third state of the 
type was then used, on both sides of the half-sheet, and produced variant 5. Finally, 
the word ‘“‘ OR ” in the headline was altered, to conform in type with the earlier 
sections of the book, and printed off as “‘ Or,”’—thus giving the final state of this half- 
sheet, which I have called variant 6. Exactly the same process of change may be 
traced through the variants of section M, with the exception that I have not yet seen 
a copy of this half-sheet in a state corresponding to variant 5 of half-sheet L. That it 
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exists in such a state—that is to say with the pages numbered 81-88, the signatures 
M and M2 correct, and the word “ OR ” in capitals, and without a comma, in the 
headlines—I consider to be “ almost postulable,” as Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch said of 
another Goldsmith blunder. The whole thing, to my mind, is a very pretty example 
of a series of apparently chaotic misprints suddenly revealing their logical sequence 
and showing the exact order in which things happened in a printing house more than 
one hundred and fifty years ago. One point is not clear to me, and that is whether 
the two half-sheets L and M were printed separately, or whether they were originally 
printed as one sheet, and separated, after printing, for purposes of folding and 
binding. Perhaps some reader, with a greater knowledge than mine on matters of 
printing, could clear up this question. If he would do so, I should be vastly obliged 
to him. 


Na interesting discovery in connection with the bibliography of Charles Lamb 
was recently announced by Mr. Clement Shorter in The Sphere. The announce- 
ment was to the effect that Mr. Gabriel Wills, the New York bookseller, had obtained 
a copy of a work, first published in 1805 and reprinted in 1809 and 1810, called The 
Book of the Ranks and Dignities of British Society. This it is thought may be the work 
which Lamb referred to (whether truthfully or in jest no one has ever known) in the 
following passage from a letter addressed by him to his friend Mannay, and 
dated January 2nd, 1810 :— 

I have published a little book for children on Titles of Honour; and to give them 
some idea of the difference of rank and gradual rising, I have made a little scale, 
supposing myself to receive the following various accessions to dignity from the King, 
who is the fountain of honour—As at first, 1, Mr. C. Lamb ; 2, C. Lamb, Esar. ; 3, 
Sir C. Lamb, Bart. ; 4, Baron Lamb, of Stamford ; 5, Viscount Lamb ; 6, Earl Lamb ; 
7, Marquis Lamb ; 8, Duke Lamb. It would look like quibbling to carry it on further, 
and especially as it is not necessary for children to go beyond the ordinary titles of 
sub-regal dignity in our own country, otherwise I have sometimes in my dreams 
imagined myself still advancing, as 9th, King Lamb ; roth, Emperor Lamb ; 11th, 
Pope Innocent, higher than which is nothing. 

There is some doubt as to whether Mr. Wills’s book (which is charmingly illus- 
trated in colour) is actually the book referred to by Lamb or not. It does, however, 
seem possible that it is so ; and I understand that Messrs. Jonathan Cape are shortly 
to publish a new edition of it. 


) ee the length of my manuscript I gather that I have left myself no room to 
deal with any other topic this month. The several books and catalogues which I 
have received for review must, therefore, be held over for notice next month. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


FINE MODERN PRINTING 


R. STANLEY MORRISON, whose great folio showing examples of old 

and modern printing* went out of print on the day of publication, is now 

getting together a companion volume, which will reproduce over five hun- 

dred examples of Fine Modern Printing. It is to be published early next 
year. The success of Four Centuries, which is not the less astonishing because it is so 
well-deserved, shows how widespread is the interest now taken in printing by students 
and amateurs as well as by professional printers. Both books will give a healthy 
stimulus to modern work. In the essay which Professor Lethaby contributes to 
Ernest Gimson and H1s Work, he notes how the study of the structure of old buildings 
which was fostered by the formation of the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings helped forward a movement for “‘ practical budlding—architecture with the 
whims which we usually call design left out” ; so that the Society, “‘ engaged in 
an intense study of antiquity, became a school of rational builders and modern 
building.” In the same way Mr. Morrison’s magnificent volumes should help us to 
turn out sound modern work free from any servitude to “‘ period ” or “ style,” which 
shall owe its characteristic excellence to an outlook widened by the study of the types 
used by other printers past and present, and especially by the ways in which those 
printers used them. 


DURER’S ROMAN ALPHABET 


HY have none of our type-founders gone to Albert Diirer for a model of fine 

“display ”’ letter? The beautiful alphabet which he designed “ for the guidance 
of architects, painters and others”’ first appeared in his treatise on geometry printed at 
Nuremberg in 1525. In 1917 Mr. Emery Walker and Mr. Bruce Rogers printed at 
Hammersmith an English translation of the treatise for the Grolier Club ; and Mr. 
Rogers has now issued the drawings separately in a lovely little octavo. If one might 
give so fanciful a name to so practical a thing as a printed book, I might call it a 
“‘ nocturne,” for only that word seems to suggest the quiet and sober hues of its leaves 
and binding. The letters and their accompanying diagrams are printed in a rich matt 
black on grey hand-made paper. The delicate red rules which Mr. Rogers has adapted 
with added grace from his favourite sixteenth-century French printers encompass 
every page. The book is cased in matt-black boards, and the subdued tones of the 
marbled end-papers are also made to accord with its pleasant but dusky tints. I 
doubt if even Mr. Rogers has ever before brought together so many charming 


features into so small a book. 


MEN OF LETTERS t 

y O discuss the many matters of interest suggested by Mr. Spicer-Simson’s 
collection of Medallion portraits of British Men of Letters would take me far 

beyond the scope of these notes and far beyond the space at my disposal. There are, 

first of all, the portraits themselves, reproduced in photogravure from bronze 


* Four Centuries of Printing. Ernest Benn, Ltd. {£10 Ios. 
+ Men of Letters of the British Isles. Portrait Medallions from the Life by Theodore 
Spicer-Simson. With Critical Essays by Stuart P. Sherman and a Preface by G. F. 


Hill. New York: William Edwin Rudge. 
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medallions, cast from wax originals. They show the profiles of twenty-nine contem- 
porary British writers, beginning with Mr. Arnold Bennett at one end of the alphabet 
and ending with Mr. W. B. Yeats at the other. These medallions make one hope for 
the revival of a form of portraiture little practised in our day and capable of rendering 
the human face with a vividness and a truthfulness in the revelation of personality 
and character which are seldom attained by the painter and never by the photo- 
grapher. Mr. George F. Hill’s preface is an apologia for the medallist and his art, 
and states some of the technical difficulties with which it is beset. Mr. Stuart 
Sherman’s appreciations of the several writers are as incisive as Mr. Spicer-Simson’s 
portraiture, and he is sometimes trenchant. 

But those of us who are interested in printing will chiefly prize the book as a 
fine specimen of the work which Mr. Edwin Rudge is doing at his press in New York 
under the inspiration and guidance of Mr. Bruce Rogers. The tall wide leaves of 
“Rives ” paper—the size is rather bigger than imperial octavo—are printed in a 
Garamond character, no more than 12-point in size, with the lines very heavily 
leaded. If any printer could make such heavily leaded type pleasant to look at and 
to read, it would be Mr. Bruce Rogers, who in this matter departs from the best 
traditions of early printing. Type of a more generous size, set solid as de Colines or 
Kerver would have set it, would have suited better so large a page. 


THE SOCIETY OF ARTS AND TYPE DESIGN 


HE judges were unable to make any award to those who submitted designs for 

type-faces in the recent “Competition of Industrial Designs” held at the instance 
of the Royal Society of Arts. The following passage from their report may be usefully 
pondered by printers as well as by typefounders—and not only by “‘ amateurs ” : 


The designs sent in are wholly unsuited as copy for the engraving of type punches for 
the production of type for the printing of books, and no jobbing printer who respected 
his work would use them if they were. The truth is, type design is rather too difficult 
a job for an amateur, and only those apparently have competed. 

The competitors have not understood that only the most trifling variations from 
the established forms are possible. The standard set by the Venetian printers of the 
fifteenth century, the French printers of the sixteenth, and our own Caslon of the 
eighteenth century, are, if not the last word in Roman letter, hardly to be departed 
from with impunity. All types based on these forms or even those of Didot and 
Bodoni, the progenitors of our ‘‘ Modern ” face, are eminently readable. Readability 
and not eccentricity should be the aim of the type designer in addition to as much 
beauty as he can compass. 


No awards were made for setting book-pages or for book-illustration. Prizes of ten 
guineas each were awarded for Title-pages, for an End or Cover-paper, and for leather 
bindings. The Cadbury Bournville Travelling Scholarship of £50 was awarded to 
Mr. R. F. Hilder (School of Art, Goldsmiths’ College), who submitted a poster, an 
illustration for the press, and a pictorial design for a box-lid. 

These competitions must be of great value in giving encouragement to students 
of printing to aim at really good work, and all the more so because the standard set 
is high. Next year the Society of Arts might submit as a subject for competition the 
printing of their own report. That which they have issued is bad in everything that 
counts for good book-production. 


B. H. NEWDIGATE 
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A LETTER FROM EDINBURGH 


Edinburgh, October, 1924. 


N passing judgment on the Scottish Literary Renaissance, which was 

heralded in the North and commented on in the English weeklies as a significant 

phenomenon in the world of letters, we might well adapt Dr. Johnson’s famous 

remark about ladies who make speeches in public. Let us forbear to wonder that 
they should do it badly and marvel that they can do it at all ! What movement could 
flourish with ease in face of the indifference of a national press whose literary 
columns are with few exceptions stereotyped and priest-ridden, and the apathy of a 
capital most of whose literary circles have long since abandoned themselves to 
contentedly chewing the cud on memories of Robert Louis Stevenson ? 

Before discussing whether or in what form there is any place to-day for a 
Scottish Renaissance, let us first of all admit that the promoters have made a valiant 
struggle which has never received anything like adequate recognition. What has so 
far been done ? Mr. C. M. Grieve has brought out three consecutive volumes of an 
annual anthology called Northern Numbers, in which the better known names of John 
Buchan, Muriel Stuart and Violet Jacob are found in company with those of younger 
and less known authors such as Roderick Watson Kerr and Christine Orr. Further, 
he kept alive, from Montrose, largely by the force of his own vigorous personality, 
two periodicals, the weekly Scottish Nation and the monthly Scottish Chapbook. He 
has also published more than one book by a compatriot. In the earlier stages of the 
Chapbook the editor displayed more valour than discretion, in his caustic Causerie 
articles, and in a senseless holding up to ridicule of an early poetic effort by Sir J. M. 
Barrie. Enthusiasm rather than taste was the keynote of the early numbers. The 

format was very unattractive, but that could well be forgiven in view of the lack of 
financial backing afforded to the producers. The editor was too much with us late 
and soon, and even when the names of writers of an older generation and a wider 
reputation appeared to lend dignity to the rebellious pages, the contents still left much 
to be desired. But gradually these mannerisms disappeared and interesting features 
such as the work of Professor Saurat and the excellent Scottish dialect poems of 
Tamar Faed, Hugh Macdiarmid and others, began to appear ; and when the appear- 
-ance and printing of the periodical had been improved beyond all recognition to keep 
pace with its literary adolescence, they vanished away in the midst of the word 
they were trying to say. 
_ There is very much more justification for Mr. Grieve’s anthology than for most of 
those which have recently appeared. It is to be hoped that its standard will become 
still higher and its format more attractive as it becomes more widely known. Another 
venture, more modest in aim and more tasteful in practice, is the Porpoise Press 
recently set up by two young writers in Edinburgh, for the printing in broadsheet- 
pamphlet form of contemporary work, with a preference for Scottish writers. 
Professor H. J. C. Grierson and Mr. de la Mare have taken an interest in the project, 
and the latter gave the Press his poem Thus her Tale to print as an early broadsheet in 
their series, which included poems by F. V. Branford, Alistair Mackenzie, Lady 
Margaret Sackville and William Ogilvie, and a play by George Blake. All of these 
publications showed a meticulous care for artistic production and typography. ‘The 
managers of the press are being very wise in walking with caution and refraining from 
N 
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biting off more than they can hope to chew, and as their aim and public expand, we 
hope for great things from an adventure which has started off so well. 

} There are in the field at present two new monthly periodicals, the Northern Review, 
published from London, and the Scots Magazine, published in Glasgow, where, be 
it added, most interest is taken in new Scottish writers and whence comes the only 
Scottish newspaper whose literary and critical side can compare favourably with the 
great London dailies. The former is interesting and ably conducted, containing 
stimulating criticism, historical papers and original verse. It is to be hoped that it 
will survive and maintain its present standard of excellence ; the number which I 
have before me has every appearance of having assumed the toga virilis of an 
established monthly, while it is more bold and adventurous in spirit than some 
periodicals so established. I find the other monthly considerably less interesting, and 
quote a passage from the editorial notes indicative of the paper’s outlook : 

That Mr. John Masefield, an Englishman born and bred, and with, I may add, a 
point of view typically English, should make a journey to Scotland to act as an ad- 
judicator of Scots ballads and to speak patronisingly of Burns, is an event which 
upsets altogether one’s notions of propriety. 

This renewed journalistic and publishing activity in Scotland has behind it three 
motive forces. First of all a strong belief that English editors and publishers boycott 
Scottish writers as a matter of course ; secondly, a desire that Scotland shall have a 
separate national publishing centre all of her own ; and thirdly, a feeling that Scotland 
has an individual and characteristic literary contribution which she can best give to the 
world from her own side of the border. The first of these ideas is quite definitely 
mistaken and indeed the very reverse of the truth. Not only does one frequently hear 
complaints of the predominance of Scotsmen in editorial offices in the South, but 
every day evidence is forthcoming to show that it is utterly false to say that the literary 
editors of the better known papers have any prejudices against work from the North. 
The names of Alexander Gray, F. V. Branford, Edwin Muir, Hamish Miles and 
Everist Lewin to mention only a few have quite recently been appearing in such 
papers as The London Mercury, the English Review and The New Statesman. The 
outcry prevailing in Scotland against English editors and cliques must have for its 
source the bitterness of a disappointed few, the rejection of whose work is open to an 
explanation other than the anti-Scottish exclusiveness of the editors concerned. 

In the case of the second motive force, which I have mentioned, the chariot of the 
muses is rudely harnessed to the party hack of Scottish Home Rule. The effects of 
this were to be seen in the pages of the Scottish Nation, which relied for a great deal of 
its support on nationalist sentiment. Alas for the Scottish Literary Renaissance, this 
mesalliance is of no benefit to either party concerned. Crabbed age and youth cannot 
live together ; and the literary movement can gain nothing from a reliance on the 
sentimentalists and cranks of an older generation. 

The third motive force is the only adequate and praiseworthy one. In her dialect 
verse and in her old Celtic sources (already being made use of by Lady Gregory and 
the Irish School), Scotland has a special field of her own. There is no place for a 
separate publishing centre exclusively maintained for Northern verse and prose 
except in this sphere. Mr. Grieve has already done splendid work in affording 
publicity to the Doric poems of Tamar Faed, Hugh Macdiarmid and others, and I 
hear that two collections of Scots dialect verse are in preparation, one under the editor- 
ship of John Buchan. Although the public for such writing may appear small and 
even diminishing, I cannot help feeling that it is the first proper channel for the 
energy of the new activity. It is not so very long now since Professor Patrick Geddes 
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and his colleagues descended to the old town of Edinburgh and there began to issue 
from the old closes and crannies of the Grassmarket a series of artistically printed and 
illustrated publications. The work of William Sharp, Rachel Annand Taylor and 
others brought this venture into prominence, and Celticism for a short time became 
a fashionable cult. But the craze died out after it had become gradually more and 
more artificial, and when the brilliant personality of its founder was withdrawn. 
Still to-day there are masses of valuable literary material lying locked up untranslated 
in the collections of Carmichael, Campbell of Tyree and many like them. Is there 
no one to do for the folk tales and epics of Argyllshire and the Hebrides what Mrs. 
Kennedy Fraser has done in popularising the folk music of the Western Isles ? Here 
again is another outlet for the energy of resurgent youth in Scotland. 

Despite its high average level of literary appreciation Scotland has not a large enough 
public anxious to keep in touch with what is vital in modern literary effort to be able 
to maintain periodicals in direct competition with their English rivals. For one thing, 
work of merit of this type is rarely paid for in the North. The door is open in the 
South for all such contributions, and, as a great Englishman said, discretion is that 
quality which makes wise Scotsmen come to England. Let the fearless energy which 
is the most prominent feature of this renewed activity in Scottish letters devote 
_ itself to a continued interest in dialect writing, a diligent re-exploration of the treasure 
house of old Celtic sources, and a vigorous campaign for the improvement of the 
literary side of the larger national newspapers. In these directions and in them alone, 
there is a clear opening for a Scottish National Renaissance. 


DAVID CLEGHORN THOMSON 
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THE CHURCH STREET, KENSINGTON, GUILD 


F recent years there has been a great deal of talk about streets and what 

can be done to make them pleasanter to see. I think that until the cir- 

cumstances that I am about to report took place all these writings and 

suggestions have come from artists, literary people and connoisseurs, 
and’not7from the traders themselves. The suggestions have been delivered rather 
dogmatically and possibly as “ high-brow” ideals rather than as really practical 
proposals. It is for this reason that the following fact is unusually interesting and 
promises a very real success. 

The traders and inhabitants of Church Street, Kensington, have formed a Guild 
to improve their street by united agreement. They propose to keep the shop fronts 
brightly painted with carefully chosen colour and hung with well-patterned signs. I 
believe out of 100 shopkeepers that exist in the street, more than 69 have expressed 
their desire to join the Guild. Quite rightly, I think, the Guild has not drawn up any 
hard and fast rules as to the carrying out of their purpose. I do not know that they have 
even written down their intentions. It seems they are feeling their way, but the great 
thing is that the street itself has made up its mind to achieve some sort of organised 
design from end to end—not by extravagant pulling down and rebuilding of the 
houses, but simply by accepting the conditions that exist, unless in the ordinary 
course of their business more drastic alterations are necessary. They accept the 
existing facades, and only aim at some union in the manner of displaying the names of 
the traders and advertising the goods to be sold. Already as you walk down Church 
Street you can see a marked difference. 

It is impossible for any street to look its best through the efforts of single individuals 
each independently endeavouring to improve the appearance of his own buildings. 
It is only when the inhabitants unite together with some common idea that it is 
possible to improve matters with any hope of real success. And it is this idea coming 
unexpectedly that is so good in this case. It seems that true freedom in the matter 
of beauty can only be achieved within definitely agreed limits, and that if people 
living in one street can agree on these limits it is not difficult to make the whole 
appearance of the street cheerful and pleasant. At the present time the Guild is 
turning its attention to signs, and it has appointed an Advisory Committee to help 
it to get good designs for this purpose. Anyone who is interested may walk down the 
street now and observe that there are a greater number of shops nicely painted with 
excellent lettering—not always of the same kind—than is to be seen, I think, in any 
other street of the same length in London. I counted at least twelve which I was glad 
to stop and look at. It would perhaps be invidious to give special mention of any one 
of these shops. 

This idea that traders in the street should combine to secure that their street 
is distinguished for fine lettering and design is one which is capable of considerable 
development. It will no doubt be adopted by other streets and in other towns. 
There are, however, all sorts of difficulties to be met. The multiple shop, for instance, 
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as a rule has a standard fascia board, which is definitely impressed on the public mind. 
These fascias are often very ugly, and alteration would for a year or two break the 
continuity of trade. Again, in a rather ramshackle street built at many different 
periods, as is Church Street, there is very little ordered design in the buildings of a 
Street as a whole. In writing of this experiment I have been constantly on the verge 
of speaking about unity of design or unity of conception. Such a phrase suggests, 
however, a lack of freedom and a possible suggestion of monotony. I think it is certain, 
however, that to be successful, the traders in any street should agree on some limits 
within which they can work to improve the appearance of their buildings and adver- 
tisements, and that within these limits a great freedom should be encouraged. For 
instance, in walking down Church Street one notices at once the different levels at 
which the fascia boards are set above the shops. I do not suggest that the same height 
should be rigidly kept from end to end of the street, but in any block of houses 
similarly designed the boards should run through at the one level and be of one 
width. And again in ordinary weather, when the sun blinds are not in use, the front 
boards of the blinds, twisted after years of exposure, incline to fit badly and conse- 
quently to look untidy. 

Church Street, as everybody knows, is not entirely devoted to shopkeeping ; there 
are several dwelling houses on either side of the road. For instance, on the east side— 
Nos. 62 and upwards—is a terrace of houses, built, I suppose, some time in the 
forties or fifties. Whether the inhabitants of these houses have joined in the Guild 
or not I do not know, but it is most desirable that they should do so if it is only to 
come to an arrangement so that they can all do their painting at the same time ; for at 
present as you pass down the street, although there is a unity of design in these 
houses, they present fronts in all stages of cleanliness from brand new to the 
dirtiest peeling drab, like the paint on Lady Wishfort’s face. In passing these I 
noticed before one of the dwelling houses an interesting piece of design, namely the 
little porch to No, 128. This is designed in light ironwork built of trade sections, 
having steel panels secured between the upright stanchions. I do not know who 
designed this porch, ‘but whoever it was showed very real understanding of the 
material with which he was dealing, and without any affectations or indication that 
he wished to express modern methods he has succeeded in giving this house a very 
charming and suitable entrance, as pretty in its way as some of the garden porches 
of latticed woodwork which were built in the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

The formation of this Guild has set me thinking of how this idea can be followed 

in other places, and what agreed regulations might be suggested for consideration. 
_ In the matter of colour, for instance, it is desirable that the main background of 
any row of houses or shops which form one unit in the design of a street front should 
be the same, and that thereafter the individuals whose premises form part of this 
block should claim freedom to use what colour they desire and what kind of lettering 
they think most suitable for the purposes of their trade. Again, in the matter of signs 
there is, I think, some difficulty, and there should be some restrictions. It seems to 
me that either they should all be of the same size and hung at the same level, or that 
there should be some other agreed arrangement. A limit to the projection and size 
of the hanging signs should be agreed to by the Guild so that it may become 
impossible for one to swamp all his neighbours in the desire to be most prominent. 

Then there is the difficult question of night signs. These are not only desired by, 
and important to, shopkeepers in these days, but they also may be amusing features in 
the streets, and I do not see any reason why there should not be some agreed limits 
within which it is certain that they will achieve the results desired by their owners, 
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and not be objectionable to those who use the street. One of the great difficulties 
about night signs is that by day they usually look clumsy and unpleasant. I do not 
feel that this is a necessity with them, but rather think that enough attention has not 
been given to this point. The skilful lighting of a front is an allied problem. 

One of the first things that I should advise a Guild formed on similar lines would 
be to get a fairly carefully drawn out diagram of the two sides of the street showing 
all the buildings with their present arrangement of shop fronts and windows. From 
this the Advisory Committee could submit some ideas to the Guild for its con- 
sideration, so that an orderly arrangement giving unity of idea might be reached 
throughout the street. “— 

It would perhaps be too much for such a Guild to ask owners who are rebuilding 
to submit their plans to the Guild for consideration before putting them into 
actual bricks and mortar. Were this voluntarily done, however, it is likely that the 
street would benefit, and as it is well known that the trading value of any shop 
depends very largely on the neighbouring conditions, I think that even so ideal a 
proposal would not be resented by the owner of a new building, who would be able 
to have his say in his turn. . 


PUBLICATION 


ERNEST GIMSON: HIS LIFE AND WORKS. Oxford: Blackwell. 84s. — 


OME time ago I attempted to review this book, but I have since learned that I 

failed signally because one reader has written to me and asked me what the book 
was about. The book contains a short life of Gimson—some pages devoted to his 
ideals and to a description of the success he achieved in carrying them out. My 
correspondent wished to know what work Mr. Gimson had done for which he 
deserved the esteem and respect which was given to him by all who knew him or his 
work. Mr Gimson was an architect, particularly sensitive to the subtleties of form. 
He did not design many buildings, but the most important are illustrated in this book, 
and they show how well he understood the medieval method of approach to design ; 
that is to say he always thought of his building, not as a mass to be modelled into 
a fine shape, but as rooms or halls arranged to fulfil some definite purpose, built of 
the materials most conveniently got in the neighbourhood, and used in the manner 
which experience has shown most suitable. His designs were always based on the 
experience of the past, though not on the form of the past ; they showed that he had 
convinced himself that little improvement could be made in the old methods of 
using materials, though the form to be given them was almost infinite. Mr. Gimson 
was probably best known to the public for his furniture, and the book contains a 
series of his drawings for these works, together with photographs of the resulting 
pieces. Mr. Gimson’s very great knowledge of craftsmanship and the variety of 
uses to which wood, stone, marbles or metals could be put is well illustrated 
in these pages, and with careful study can be used as a source of inspiration to all 
designers of the future, whether they belong to any one of the groups which are 
commonly labelled as Medieval, Renaissance or Modern, or not. 


A. R. POWYS 
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R. GEORGE DYSON’S The New Music, just published by the Oxford 

Press (8s. 6d. net) is a piece of first-class musical thought. The book is com- 

parable in scope to the essay prefixed to Hadow’s Studies in Modern Music 

(1893), and it is doubtful if anything in English of equal quality has 
appeared between the two publications. The later author is behind the earlier in the 
use of words but before him in knowledge of tones ; yet both of them are amply 
equipped in both respects for the purpose they had in hand. Dr. Dyson has made a 
niche for himself both as composer and executant, and he shows considerable analytical 
powers as well—a rare combination. He adds to this a power of organisation on the 
practical side of music ; and so, if his book were not half so good as it actually is, we 
should listen to him with respect. 

But it is very good in more ways than one. There is first a simple little point that 
will please many—the skill that managed to say it all without any abstruse terms ; 
we do not remember reading, though we may have done so, any such difficult words 
as octave or common time, or even tonic, although three chapters depend on the 
felt presence or absence of the idea ; “‘ form ” becomes “ architecture,” ‘‘ conjunct ” 
is translated as ‘‘ conjoint,” and so on. Then there is the lecturer’s art of choosing 
the unhackneyed but telling instance ; and the hundred, and more, of these are 
either given sufficiently in full to suggest their context or are reduced to essentials 
in order not to suggest irrelevant questions, while a few are modified to show what the 
composer might have written, but did not. Then there are no redundancies. The 
ideas are tied up in neat little packets and there is all the anticipatory pleasure of 
undoing these. The worst of presents in large quantities is that after opening them 
and gloating over them we still have to arrange them and find a use for them. And 
there is just that little defect in this book that the argument as a whole is not quite 
easy to follow everywhere, and that at the end we look back on brilliant obtter dicta 
set in golden commonsense rather than contemplate the fine proportions of a work of 
art. ‘This could easily be set right. The first chapter, for instance, would have 
been clearer if it could have been preceded by some such paragraph as the following. 

Criticism has varied in times past from the outspoken to the guarded and back again. 
The present age is sceptical of strong disapprovals ; but though time may show these 
to have been wrong, it must be remembered that genius thrives on opposition, and 
that opposition is doing its duty when it opposes. Bach’s fortification of the system of 
squal tones and Beethoven’s exploitation of dynamic vigour might have been opposed 
4t the time (but were not), and they have left problems for us: to deal with. For us, 
similarly, phonographic diffusion has brought, in its widening of perspective and of 
ippeal, other problems ; there is the journalistic composer, the democratic audience, 
he question of editing and arranging the classics for the modern concert room, the 
‘omposer’s temptation to be enigmatic in the hope that he will seem oracular, the 
yuestion of the autocratic conductor, and, since progress in art is always at the hands 
yf a minority, the question which of the minorities we will support. We have to 
onsider whether we in our turn will deal with those questions, and if so whether from 
he emotional or mystical point of view, or from that of the relation of music to some 
ther piece of knowledge (as with “ programme ), or as a matter of pure technique 


for technicians or for the general reader). 
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This looks a little as if the book might deal mainly with the functions of criticism, 
and we have already had a book on that subject from the same publisher. It does not, 
however ; it addresses itself to the problems that face the composer and handles 
them mainly from his point of view. For the next chapter discusses the nature of 
melody, a subject which most writers put in the forefront and few ever find time to 
treat of. It is one which is peculiarly liable to degenerate into tips for an examination 
in melodic virtue ; for it is easy to see the symmetries in a good melody, and merely 
to state them has the air of suggesting a recipe. Melody is, as everyone sees, a fusion 
of time and pitch ; not everyone sees how necessary it is for the fusion to be complete, 
nor when it is so, nor what happens when it is not. Dr. Dyson’s names for these two 
elements are “ rhythm ” and “ rhapsody.”’ Rhapsody is a new word to describe the 
undulating flow of melody, and it has just that suggestion of the inspired and the divine 
about it which most people expect as the explanation of tune ; meanwhile it will 
recall to musicians that department of their art which is least amenable to symmetry. 
Rhythm is a word which has been used in at least four different senses, and no one 
can object to a writer’s confining it by his definition to one of them. Each chapter has 
its own chosen motto, and this the best of them all—‘‘ O for the good old tunes of 
Strauss and Debussy ! Punch.” 

We will turn on now to the last chapter—“‘ The Problem of Architecture.” The 
work of the present day is extremely various in scope, medium and actual size, and 
we need principles by which to test and to which to relate our sense of proportion, 
in the work before us at any moment. Two are found; economy, or the fitting use of 
material, and coherence, the relation of the detail to the whole. But before these are 
applied we must assume that the composer has his “ credentials ”—that he can, in 
fact, write music ; and we are concerned now only with plan and elevation, not with 
the work of mason and carpenter. We do not like the Octet and the Siegfried Idyll 
most for their plan, any more than we like Pickwick and Emma most for their plot. 
As regards plan alone, we do not prefer the economical Franz and Nicolai to the 
spendthrift Schubert and Schumann, or the coherent Saint Saéns to the motley 
Tchaikovsky. Yet over a broad area plan counts now for much, although in Tudor 
music, as in Gothic architecture, workmanship counted perhaps for more. Still, with 
our contemporaries the stress has not actually been laid either on “‘ melody ”’ or 
“architecture.”’ That it should be, is a counsel of perfection which the novelty of 
their methods has on the whole prevented their following as yet. With them the 
gravamen is ‘Texture, and that is the subject of the three remaining chapters. 

These chapters have already appeared elsewhere, and this is an exact reprint with 
half-a-dozen additions, of which one, which treats of the discords of the whole-tone 
scale, is important. Before playing the very interesting examples the reader ought to 
be warned that he will have to invest in a watchmaker’s magnifying glass to distin- 
guish sharps and naturals—unless he is content to assume that when his ear tells him 
it will be a natural it is probably a sharp. 

“Texture ”’ is a general name for simultaneous sounds, and the advantage of sub- 
stituting it for “ harmony ”’ is that it asserts the distinction between consonance and 
dissonance to be purely relative. An important statement occurs early, that harmony 
is derived not from mathematics but from melody. What a lot of trouble we should all 
have been saved if we had known that ! The more we think it over the truer it becomes. 
Nature gives nothing whatever but the single note (at this or that pitch) ; man makes 
all the rest by choosing first what shall follow it and then what shall unite with it. 
However, in order to cut a long story short, the “‘ man” who “‘ makes” is taken as 
having Beethoven and Wagner behind him. First we are shown, in a chapter called 
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the “ Expansion of Tradition,” what he learned from them and what use he made of it. 
Then, under “‘ Multiple Tonality,” we see him branching off at a point from the 
classics into a Hampton Court maze of his special devising, in order to give his 
friends an agreeable afternoon finding their way out of it. Lastly, under “‘ Chroma- 
ticism ” we watch him making music with no help from anybody whatever, inventing 
new scales, and hashing up old modes, and accepting with a blithe heart the com- 
munism that this implies, where “ when everybody’s somebody, then no one’s 
anybody.” 

That short epitome is all the justice we have space here to do to sixty pages which 
swarm with ideas and which bring back the theory of music to the commonsense 
which it should never have deserted. They are for the general reader as well as the 
professed musician, because the language is perfectly intelligible, but only if he has 
prepared himself by hearing much music and is ready to take much trouble. But his 
interests are better consulted in the body of the book. 

Apart from and beyond the pursuit of the formal element into its inmost retreat— 
into those sublunar caves where Form gives her hand to Content and they become 
henceforth one—the argument points onward to “‘ pure” music, which rises from the 
“ versifying ”’ of a melody to the “ esthetic quality ” of it, as the zsthetic quality 
tises from “one slight idea of real distinction” to ‘‘ serene and unqualified 
beauty.” Further it cannot go; none will ever say except in metaphor what 
‘beauty is. We apprehend only beautiful things, not beauty. For that is like 
utter goodness, which does not exist for us except in persons and in whose 
presence, when we find it, we suddenly know ourselves unworthy to stand. For 
beauty, like goodness, sees somehow through the windswept surface into the stillness 
below. It is there in a moment and gone in the next, and it may not come back for 
months or years ; it touched us, and that is all we know. It is a lost cause and an 
impossible loyalty, and it asks a sacrifice of what we most love—ourselves, perhaps— 
as the sole condition on which we may have it. 

One says it springs from the will, another from the imagination ; and these are 
good answers in proportion as we know what the will and the imagination are. A 
third puts in a plea for the intellect by telling us, with regard to it, that “ the range of a 
man’s mental power is the range of relations which he is capable of grasping ; ”’ 
and this does service by insisting that beauty is not a being but a becoming. A fourth 
cuts the knot by calling beauty “a divine madness and enthusiasm.” Our author 
does not plumb these deeps. “ Music,” he says, “ is melody ” ; and he adds, in his 
dry way, ‘‘ and two melodies are better than one ’-—meaning, of course, that third 
something which emerges from the juxtaposition. But pressed, or pressing himself, 
to the quintessence of this thing beauty, he finds these words :—‘‘ The ultimate 
stature of an artist seems to resolve itself into terms that are as simple as they are 
intangible. It is an intuition, an attitude, a word, a gesture, a line, a few quiet notes, 
and the magic is consummate.” An attitude! An Attic shape ! His character, in 
fact, coming out in all the little things and therefore not failing at the supreme 
moments ! As Mr. Galsworthy says, ‘‘ dialogue is character” ; or as Goethe con- 
fessed of a work accounted beautiful, it was “‘ bone of his bone and flesh of his flesh.” 


A. H. FOX STRANGWAYS 
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THE OLD LADIES. By HucH Watpore. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
PIPERS AND A DANCER. By Sretta Benson. Macmillan. 6s. 
PASSION AND PAIN. By Sreran Zweic. Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d. 
BUDDENBROOKS. By Tuomas Mann. Secker. 2 vols. 15s. 


R. WALPOLE returns to his cathedral city, Polchester, in his latest book, 
Mk offers us something new in a simple narrative of three old ladies. On the 
top floors of a windy, creaky, rickety building are discovered, in their several modest 
apartments, first, Mrs. Amorest, seventy-one, the widow of an unsuccessful poet, 
and the mother of a son who is making his way in America and has not been heard of 
for some years ; second, Mrs. Agatha Payne, seventy, an immense sensual old witch, 
with a passion for nougat and bright colours ; and, third, Miss May Beringer, 
seventy-three, the most hopeless and pathetic of the three, a frightened, incapable, 
unwanted and friendless creature. Mr. Walpole tells us exactly how these three old 
ladies lived, sketches their past for us, and makes plain their hopes and their fears. 
Mrs. Amorest, who has retained her courage, vivacity and kindness, is easily his 
favourite and ours too ; she is, I protest, a most admirable heroine, for a lonely old 
lady, living terribly from hand to mouth, who has retained her courage, vivacity and 
kindness, kept alive some sparkle of her youth, is perhaps humanity’s real triumph 
and is worth a gross of sprightly or languishing young women who are merely 
nourished by their rich blood and not solely by their unconquerable spirit. For this 
reason, I am unashamedly glad that Mr. Walpole, after depriving Mrs. Amorest of 
her legacy, saw fit to bring back her son at the eleventh hour and so give us a really 
happy ending. Miss Beringer, so anxious to be friendly, to admire, to worship, and 
so woefully unwanted, and Mrs. Payne, in whom there still smoulders dark desire, 
a gross, rickety-legged witch licking the nougat off her greasy fingers and for ever 
shuffling the cards of destiny, both are extremely well drawn, and the earlier passages 
of their strange duel for the possession of Miss Beringer’s piece of amber must be 
accounted among the best things that Mr. Walpole has ever done. The later passages, 
however, culminating in that night of horror which stamps out the last spark of poor 
Miss Beringer’s life, are much less convincing, a shade too sensational, forced, as if 
the painter, wearying of his water-colours, had suddenly taken up his oil palette. 

Indeed, the earlier chapters in general are finer than the later ones. Our 
first glimpse of Mrs. Amorest at home is magnificent. When most of our 
fiction, crammed with Fausts and Hamlets and Messalinas, is given to depicting 
temperaments that stale before all the heaped pleasures of the world, it is 
a pleasant change to be shown a world in which the presence or absence of 
a few biscuits will transform the whole character of a day. Mr. Walpole is to be 
congratulated not only on the choice of subject but also on his manner of handling it, 
his imaginative thoroughness, his tenderness. His really great fault, a weakness that 
runs through more than one story of his, is a marked tendency, at heightened moments 
in the narrative, to lose his own detachment and purely dramatic feeling and to make 
his people say what he wants them to say and what they ought to say, but what we 
know they never would say, at least so clearly and pointedly. When Mrs. Amorest’s 
cousin, the selfish old money-grubber, is dying, he says outright : “ I’m dying, and 
I'm frightened of it. P’ve been a man all my life that’s never needed anybody. I 
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never needed a woman or a friend. My mind was given to the making of money and 
I made it, and now it seems a shame that I can’t take any of it with me . . .” and so 
forth. When Mrs. Amorest protests to Mrs. Payne about her treatment of Miss 
Beringer, Mrs. Payne replies : ‘‘ Speak of what you understand. What do you know 
of lust or desire for anything ? You have never felt passion with your milk-and-water 
religion and your sentimentality. If I were to know that I had only half-an-hour more 
to live, I would want the sensation of owning that beautiful thing. Beauty ! You 
don’t know the meaning of the word.” All these people are too articulate and read 
their own minds too clearly, so that at the moment when they are speaking very 
much “in character,” they are at the same time speaking very much out of it, Mr. 
Walpole is speaking for them. This weakness is partly the result of Mr. Walpole’s 
compression and his desire to deal with the situation quickly and neatly, but it 
remains a considerable weakness. It does not, however, spoil for us, though it may 
give us some uneasy moments, the innumerable good things in a little narrative of 
genuine originality, force and tenderness. 
_ Leaving the old ladies for the young ones, it is worth remarking how magnificently 
intolerant are these clever young ladies who write. There is, for example, Miss 
Stella Benson, who, in this new book, makes a bee-line for her central figure in the 
very first sentence : ‘‘ Ipsie suddenly stopped speaking and heard with horror the echo 
of her own voice saying, ‘ You see, I lost my three brothers in the War.’ ‘ How damn 
pathetic,’ she thought, and she reminded herself for the thousandth time that she 
had determined to be reserved.” We know now that whatever else Ipsie may do 
(and it is likely that she will do little else), she is certainly going to pose, and Miss 
Benson is going to nail her poses to the counter. And this she does, with a most cruel 
relish and with astonishing cleverness. “‘ She wore a becoming white handkerchief 
round her head and a strained expression to match her disguise—the expression of one 
who never for a moment forgot her dear ones at the front and never for a moment 
forgot that she never forgot them.” Someone has only to make a remark about her, 
saying that she reminds him of this or that, and “‘ There was Ipsie, safely posed 
again.” Ipsie lands in China to be married to a fat, middle-aged electrical engineer, 
with whom she is not in love ; and as things turn out, she never actually sees him 
alive, for first he is captured by brigands and then afterwards dies of dysentery. All 
the persons surrounding Ipsie in China are most devastatingly portrayed by Miss 
Benson. Jacob, the fat fiancé, is extremely well done— 


Almost everyone Jacob had ever met haunted him cruelly. His mind was an incessant 


- tangle of ‘“‘ He ought to have known. . . . What did she take me for. . . . "Tisn’t as 
ifI. . . . Aman of my standing. . . . Speaking as if I was his servant. . . . I simply 
said to him, perfectly reasonably. . . .”” All the world, it seemed to Heming, spoke to 


him and had spoken to him always in an insulting voice. And through the thunders of 
these changing remembered voices he could always hear his own voice replying reason- 
ably, gently, never insisting on anything but bare rights. . . 


He is so good that we feel aggrieved that there is so little of him, and easily forgive 
“Miss Benson’s rather awkward transition from one figure to another in the narrative 
because it does enable us to be alone with Jacob for a space. Nevertheless the story 
stands or falls with Ipsie, and we do not think that Ipsie obtains anything like her 
“ bare rights.” Many of our younger feminine novelists, enraged at their own excess 
of self-consciousness (out of which, of course, they really create their art), have 
scourged themselves in such figures as Ipsie, who are not really complete human 
entities at all but are merely tendencies that the novelists have noticed in their own 
minds, all bundled together and set walking and talking. Artists, of any kind, are for 
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ever doubting their sincerity (particularly when they are young) because being un- 
usually conscious of themselves, they are never or rarely ever entirely engulfed by a 
situation : there is always a little somebody detached from the action, seated in the 
stalls at the back of their minds, nodding and hissing and clapping and mocking. 
This so annoys them that if they happen to be novelists, they are for ever dowering 
their puppets with this curious insincerity (which is quite different from ordinary 
insincerity) and then lashing them hard. Miss Benson never quite decides whether 
to look at Ipsie from the outside or make her examine herself, and wanders between 
the two methods. For the most part, we gather that Ipsie is aware of her own poses 
and so is really intellectually honest. But such poses do not really make up her 
character, for they are nothing but little ripples on the surface of it ; other persons see 
a fairly consistent Ipsie, and she herself, in the very self-consciousness that enables 
her to distinguish the poses, really remains herself. But Miss Benson concentrates 
so effectively on these little ripples on the surface that the character, the real person, 
is left shadowy. For the rest, there is some brilliant writing here, for the most part 
sharply satirical (occasionally dropping into very cheap witticisms, such as ‘‘ Americans 
see English people always reduced to dumbness on a first introduction ; they must 
think us an oddly inarticulate race. However, I suppose they remember William 
Shakespeare and Ethel M. Dell and hope for the best ’—where the wit is neither 
piping nor dancing but yawning), and here and there rising into passages of an 
exquisite sensitiveness, as in that account of Ipsie at the tea-table and in all the passages 
concerning her dead brother Conrad, the whole tragi-comedy of things in a few 
silvery sentences. 

The title is the worst thing about this new volume by Stefan Zweig, translated 
by Eden and Cedar Paul. 'The publishers give it as their opinion that these short 
stories are “‘ fit to stand comparison ”’ with those of T’chehov and Maupassant and 
Turgenev. The first name probably suggests the largest influence here, but none of 
these stories, good as some of them are, is bathed in that curious clear light which 
is the secret of Tchehov. Nor have they the technical excellence of Maupassant and 
Turgenev. They are all somewhat rough, and all too a little heavy, a little German, 
the short story cumbered with a cargo of beer and sausage. On the other hand, they 
are all something more than sketches ; each has a good idea ; and the best of them, 
Transfiguration, the extraordinarily vivid story of a wealthy Viennese idler who is 
transformed by the events of one day from an utterly bored and blasé lounger into a 
keen, zestful, sympathetic personage, stands out from all the short stories I have read 
these many months ; it is original, fresh, vivid, significant. There is nothing else so 
good, but if the other things were ten times weaker than they are, the book would be 
still worth having for this one story. As for the other translated work in two volumes, 
Buddenbrooks, written when the author was a young man and one of the most success- 
ful of all modern German novels (it went through fifty editions in ten years), it is the 
study of an age, a locality, a social life, a family. The Buddenbrooks begin as a very 
solid family, members of the merchant nobility of Liibeck, and as one generation 
succeeds another and the weak dreamers take the place of the sturdy merchants, we 
watch the family decay.'I must confess that I always find this type of chronicle 
somewhat dull (if only because the author, busy with a hundred names, scores of 
births, marriages and deaths, never has time to tell the whole truth about anybody), 
but Buddenbrooks is certainly an admirable and reasonably entertaining and just 
specimen of its class. 


J. B. PRIESTLEY 
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LINCOLN. By NaruanieL WricuT Stevenson. Hutchinson. 215. 

THE BOOK OF MY YOUTH. By Hermann SupeRMANN. Lane. 125. 6d. 
MY LONG LIFE IN MUSIC. By Leoprotp Aver. Duckworth. 215. 

THE FATAL COUNTESS. By Wixi1am Roucueap. Edinburgh : Green, ros. 6d. 


B the author of Lincoln we are told that a complete bibliography of his subject 
would include at least 5,000 volumes, and the Appendix of the latest contains a list 
of 105 to which he had special recourse. It would seem a bold man who would venture 
to add another to such a stupendous pile, but Mr. Stevenson tempers his temerity 
_ by adopting the only possible method, in giving his readers instead of a repetition of 
the time-worn topics an attempt, and by no means an unsuccessful one, to recapture 
the true spirit of the man. 
It is curious how often the careers of great men seem to have been determined by 
accident. To assert after the event that they would have arrived anyhow is easy. Per- 
haps they would. In Abraham Lincoln’s case it is clear that his thoughts were turned 
from grocery to law by finding the works of Blackstone derelict in a barrel he bought 

for a dollar. ‘“‘ The more I read the more interested I became, never in my whole 

life were my mind and thoughts so thoroughly absorbed. I read until I devoured 
them.” Even without the stimulus of that admirable Jurist, he might not have 
remained an unsuccessful grocer, but without his legal training he never would have 
been President of the United States. His political duel with Douglas first brought 
him into the public eye, and his legal mind detected the weak spot in his opponent’s 
armour. Douglas with all his advantages of birth and education was a rhetorician 
with all a politician’s gift for obscuring an issue. 

Lincoln’s unique quality was his lucidity of thought and expression, so alien to the 
American temperament. His was a mind not innately just, but absolutely logical. 
His policy was that of a practical man, who could realise that a choice of evils is 
often the only way. He had the courage to denounce John Brown, whose soul had 
just begun to enter upon its devastating march, and his views on the slavery question 
were eminently sane. No one understood better the first principle of statesmanship, 
never to legislate too far ahead of public sentiment. Slavery to Lincoln was an evil 
to be tolerated in view of the difficulties and dangers of sudden emancipation, but . 
tolerated only because it was, according to his judgment, in process of gradual 
extinction. The famous decision in the Scott case in effect gave the right to own 
slaves to every American citizen. It made a local custom tolerated by law into a national 
privilege. This point Douglas refused to face, and Lincoln’s famous speech on the texts 
* ahouse divided against itself cannot stand”, and “ the Union could not exist half 
slave and half free”’, established his position as a political power. He saw with 
unerring clarity of vision that extension and not extinction was its inevitable result. 

Yet, as often happens, he became President less because his party wanted him than 
because they emphatically did not want the only alternatives. As this book reminds 


us; 
There were other Republicans more conspicuous than Lincoln ; Seward in New 
York, Sumner in Massachusetts, Chase in Ohio, but all these had inveterate enemies. 
Despite their importance would it be safe to nominate them ? 
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The only chance for the party was to choose some comparatively unknown man, 
and Lincoln was chosen largely in the belief that he would be an acceptable figure- 
head amenable to influence. Seward undoubtedly acquiesced in the belief that he 
would be the power behind the throne, a mistake it took the politicians some time to 
realise. 

One would like to have heard more of Lincoln’s married life. So far the 
discreet veil has only been lifted sufficiently to enable “ gossip, though with very 
little to go on,” to establish a tradition of an unhappy union. His wife was, according 
to the standards of the day, socially his superior : so her family were persuaded and 
not without excuse, with regard to her suitor’s existing position; also “ she was 
downright, high-tempered, dogmatic but social,” not a very attractive picture, while 
Lincoln was at heart a solitary man, a humourist and therefore more at his ease with 
men than women. Also he was uncouth in manner and appearance. Even if he were 
not the “‘ ape ” or “ gorilla” of the Southern press, his personal ugliness has been 
conceded even by his friends. Yet every known picture of the man reveals a strong 
and kindly personality, although, as Walt Whitman said, “‘ none of the artists or 
pictures have caught the subtle and indirect expression of this man’s face. One of 
the great portrait painters of two or three centuries ago is needed.” 

When Lord Hartington in 1862 visited Washington he was introduced to the 
President, who greeted him by saying, ‘‘ Hartington, well, that rhymes to Partington.” 
The distinguished visitor then ‘‘ feared he had come at a bad time to see the country,” 
to which the answer was, ‘‘ Well, he guessed we could not do them much harm.” 
The verdict was ‘“‘ I never saw such a specimen of a Yankee in my life. I should think 
he was a well meaning sort of man, but almost everyone says about as fit for his 
position as a fire shovel,” and it is clear he was only repeating the popular idea when 
he adds : “‘ I should suppose that Seward did much as he liked with him.”’ Seward’s 
view was that the only thing to save the country was a European War, either with 
Napoleon III over Mexico, with Spain over San Domingo, or later England on the 
Slidell and Mason question. 

Lincoln told Lord Hartington stories, and the famous stories rather upset his 
latest biographer. If it is true, as he tells us, that in later years Lincoln wrote down 
every good story he heard and filed it, they must have been rather formidable. 
Lincoln’s own explanation is the best answer. When ata serious crisis in the war he 
was told, “‘ Mr. President, I did not come here this morning to hear stories, it is too 
serious a time,” Lincoln’s face changed and he said, ‘‘ Sit down ! I respect you as an 
earnest sincere man. You cannot be more anxious than I have been constantly since 
the beginning of the war, and I say to you now that if it was not for this occasional 
vent I should die.” 

This book undoubtedly gives an interesting and by no means an exaggerated 
estimate of the man. “‘ In Lincoln’s life even more remarkable than Victory is his 
achievement in laying the foundation of a political temper,’’ which, though inter- 
rupted by his death, ultimately triumphed. 

The autobiographies of successful writers are apt to run in a familiar groove. The 
early obstacles of obscurity and want are gradually surmounted. The clouds of finan- 
cial, social and professional difficulties disperse and the end is as happy as in a novel by 
Pett Ridge. The Book of My Youth, by Sudermann, while no exception to the rule, 
disarms criticism by its simplicity of style and outlook, and if the hero is left sur- 
veying the ruins of his country, he evidently regards it as the Nemesis, almost inevit- 


able, of its developments into a military despotism, in search of ideals with which he 
was entirely out of sympathy. 
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From his journalistic experiences he gives us an interesting account of a scene in 
the Prussian House of Representatives. By a stroke of good fortune he had just been 
made parliamentary reporter to the Berliner Tageblatt. Bismarck was his béte noire, 
yet he admits 


My hatred for him only dared to show itself in his absence. So long as he was 
present the immense superiority of his external appearance and of his character was 
so strong that I could not feel any emotion in myself of being inferior to him as a 
man, and he seemed to be the only man among the puppets who sat on the govern- 
ment bench. 


On the occasion in question, Bismarck was attacked with good cause for the scandalous 
_ pressure put upon electors by his party. He at once carried the war into the enemy’s 
country by complaining that the real intimidation came from them, although the only 
fact he had in support was that a Liberal member had actually driven in the same 
Carriage with a party candidate. It was not surprising that at this audacious counter 
a member called out ‘‘ Scandalous !”’ Bismarck at once saw his chance. ‘‘ Scandalous, 
who dares say that?’ he thundered. No one did, until the Speaker intervened, 
when a little fat figure said in a contrite voice, “‘ I did.’” He was at once reprimanded. 
_ Fat and little as he was, he returned to the charge to point out that the Chancellor 
had applied the same epithet to him. This was awkward for the Speaker, but not for 
Bismarck. “‘'The Hon. Member says that I have accused him of being a scandalous 
_person—that is probable, but as the Hon. Member has had the courage to come 
forward, I have no objection to stating that in my opinion the Hon. Member under- 
stands what a scandalous person is.”” The great Mr. Chamberlain at his best could 
not have done better. 

My Long Life in Music is certainly an apt title. Leopold Auer was born in 1845 in 
Hungary, and at the age of three used to play his toy drum in impartial welcome to 
the troops, Austrian and Hungarian, which used to occupy his native town in turn 
during the revolution of 1848 ; and in 1917 we find him then a naturalised Russian 
escaping from St. Petersburg after the failure of Kerensky and the triumph of the 
Bolsheviks. 

The criminal nowadays seems sure of his audience, fortunately for the proprietors 
of our Sunday Press. Yet in general he is a dull dog. No one ever turns to the road 
if he has wits enough to earn an honest living. Such interest one attaches less to the 
person than the problem. The murders that do not date are those that, like the 

“mystery of Edwin Drood, have never been solved. Mr. Roughead has reopened 
“many a chapter of Scotch crime, but in this volume turns to England, and crosses 
the Irish Sea. The Secret of Ireland’s Eye, an ideal title for a detective story, I confess 
does not seem very baffling. To an impartial observer, the only mystery seems to be 
the reason why Mr. Kirwan was not hanged, but the book is not confined to crime. 
Mr. Kirkwood and the Kirk is a most entertaining account of a quarrel between 
the Kirk and a schoolmaster, in which Mr. Kirkwood, as one would expect, from one 
of so redoubtable a name, in spite of being accused among other things, of “ Brast- 
janism, Hobbism and Nullifidianism,” emerged victorious and triumphant. The 
last paper, A Gossip on a Novel of Galt’s, gives a most interesting and timely study 
of an author who managed to make a deserved reputation in spite of writing three 
romances of three volumes in six months, and will set many readers on a search for a 
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THIS FINE-PRETTY WORLD. By Percy Macxaye. New York : Macmillan 
Co, “$1.50. 

LITTLE PLAYS FOR ALL OCCASIONS. By GranviLLe Forses STURGIS. 
Boston, U.S.A. : Cornhill Publishing Company. $3. 


SHELLEY, A DRAMA IN FIVE ACTS. By Joun W. Krein. C. W. Daniel. 6s. 
THE SECOND ROUND. By Hatcort Gtiover. Routledge. 3s. 6d. 

YOUNG IMESON. By James R. Grecson. Hodder & Stoughton. 3s. 6d. 
GAS. By Grorc Kaiser. Chapman & Dodd. 3s. 6d. . 
FAR ABOVE RUBIES. By Atrrep Sutro. Duckworth. 3s. 


KESTREL EDGE AND OTHER PLAYS. By Witrrip Gisson. Macmillan. 
6s. 


THE CRAFTSMANSHIP OF THE ONE-ACT-PLAY. By PercivaL WILDE. 
Allen & Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


HESITATE—doubting whether to begin with the extraordinary best of these 

prose plays, or the more marvellous worst. Let simple pleasure decide, then, in 
my choice of This Fine-Pretty World. Reading it I felt that I had “ discovered ” 
Mr. Percy Mackaye, whose comedy of the Kentucky Mountains is new and en- 
trancing ; but the publisher shows him as the author of over thirty books—plays, 
operas and what are called ‘‘ community dramas.” This Fine-Pretty World is one of a 
group of plays dealing with life untouched by modernity : what, in a word, is aimed 
at is a rendering of primitive folk comedy. Mr. Mackaye’s preface explains this aim 
as part of a design to interpret certain native American backgrounds, and conserve 
in an imaginative form some vestiges of a life which will soon disappear. He contem- 
plates ‘“‘ a theatre of the soil . . . of living ‘ spoken’ speech, racy, ancient, natively 
American. . . . A beginning should be made now on the borders of the Appalachian 
oasis, before the weakening contagions of our literacy are loosed further to ravage 
inward the pristine vigour of its people, who are the ancestral heart of our nation.” 

It is, perhaps, a somewhat weighty preface to a comedy which, in the eyes of a mere 
Englishman (himself but faintly influenced by that contagion), is a pure and high 
delight. How it might appear in an English theatre, even granting that the necessary 
abridgment would not spoil it, I cannot imagine ; neither can I imagine our English 
“literacy” failing to respond to the freshness, rawness, humour and oddity of 
characters whose queer names are far less startling than their queer selves—Beem 
Sprattling, Goldy Shoop, Roosh Maggot, Reason Day, and so on. True that the 
dialect may be a difficulty, although it is no difficulty in the reading ; indeed, there 
are passages of quite natural richness, speeches out of the fulness of the heart or 
mind, which recall the cunning improvisation of Synge, and present no greater 
difficulty than Genesis. This Fine-Pretty World is the comedy of Gilly Maggot and 
his no longer desirable wife, her ripening intended successor, and the cunning 
mystical perverter Beem Sprattling, who is ready to denounce poor Mag Maggot. 
Beem is the great man of the play : charged before the most rural of courts with 
criminal libel, he utters a lyrical denunciation, at once false and lofty, of all the 
parties in the case, and is promptly sentenced to six months in the Penitentiary. He 
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welcomes the sentence and declines to escape, for “‘ the world’s like yon old woman 

went out there with Gilly. In the Pen you get shot of her. In the Pen it’s another 

world there—a fine-prettier world.” I translate the phrases into English—for the 
dialect is strange and rich—but the queer lively action of the play I will not attempt 
to translate into a few hundred words. 

Infinite differences separate this from the American volume, Little Plays for all 
Occasions. Faith is strained to believe what the author proudly asserts—that some 
of his plays have been played. My respect for bad English plays rises when I read 
American plays so much worse ; for any man would glow with pride to realise that 
England was not guilty of such childishness. That the same parcel should hold 
This Fine-Pretty World and Little Plays for all Occasions is one of those incredibilities 
which must be accepted without understanding. The sentimental stories with which 
pious childhood used to be surrounded might, if dramatised, show something like 
these solemn inanities, only much more real. 

Yet national rejoicing is almost premature. The latest volume of that interesting 
series, “‘ Plays for a People’s Theatre,” is a drama in five acts by Mr. J. W. Klein, 
entitled Shelley, and professing to deal with Shelley’s life up to the death of Harriet. 
The terms “ play ” and “ acts ”’ are misused, and Mr. Klein should stand in the dock 
with Beem Sprattling for a libel on Shelley, Southey and the rest. Such a Shelley 

never lived outside a madhouse. Of his father he cries : 

The fellow is a disgrace to reason and as mad as the winds! I collided with him 
the other day. I politely enquired after his health. He glared at me . . . looking as black 
as a thundercloud. Then he growled “ your most humble servant.’”’ I made him a low 
bow and wishing him a very good morning . . . accidentally tripped him up. Now 

. now he is resolved—the old buck !—that I shall not come home ! 

_ The author seems to wish to vindicate Harriet, and so Shelley is made to say—one 
reference for a thousand—“ Harriet . . . how horrid she is! Tell her to go and darn 
her father’s socks . . . not tosquirt her filth on me.” Mr. Klein dramatises Southey’s 
denial (1820) of the authorship of the Quarterly article on The Revolt of Islam, and 
associates with that denial the announcement that Mrs. Southey has had to be 
removed to a lunatic asylum—which occurred fourteen years later. Dramatic licence 
might go no farther. But it is a mistake to treat this book as a play ; it is no more a 
play than a drunken man is a public house. It is feeble and foolish, and in style 

_ merely vulgar. 4 

Mr. Halcott Glover’s The Second Round is completely admirable. It reads so 
clearly, the characters are so definite and so well discriminated, and the action so 
simple and so appropriate, that it seems but little would be gained by seeing it on the 
stage. But its atmosphere, necessarily hinted at rather than released, might be 
beautifully enlarged by an adroit producer and the play would then be found to offer 
a counterpart to those strange and sinister scenes which Mr. Conrad loved to prepare. 
The plot need not be rehearsed here, for the strength of the tragedy lies less in plot 
than in character. Not to depreciate but simply to describe it, The Second Round 
might be called a Conradian play, with the dominant mysterious and finally mad 
figure, the pleading smaller figures, the plain straightforward commercial figure, a 
‘wise priest and a shadow of the interpreting Marlow. It ends tragically, of course, 
with the death of the chief person of the drama, foiled in a vain attempt to destroy 
others, and if Mr. Glover cared to axes ae natural, agen ending and provide an 

l gay one, his play would surely please any audience. ; 
en ae by cr LR. ek org first produced in the Primitive Methodist 

School at Compstall, in 1919, and then revived and produced again at the Everyman 
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Theatre a few months ago. It is a play which the Trades Dispute Act ought to render 
impossible or merely historical : the younger generation defeats the older generation 
in a north-country jam-trade dispute, and with this familiar motive there is inter- 
woven a sentimental motive, for the protagonists are discovered to be father and son. 
The double theme makes the play less austere but not less interesting ; it should be 
as popular as, among books, was Tales of Mean Streets a generation ago. Now and 
again the dialogue reads like evidence before a Committee of Inquiry, but that is in 
the mode ; and now and again the common human sentiment of our most popular 
novelists whispers its wood-note wild, and that again is in the mode. 

A word only may be said of Georg Kaiser’s Gas. It is perhaps less a play than a 
lyrical prose dehortation, uttered to destroy the industrialism which “ gas ”’ has 
perpetuated. It is a simple play of single theme, intensely vivid. Shall the director or 
trustee of the great co-operative gas-works permit them to be rebuilt, when their 
accidental destruction has brought ruin upon the country ? The ruined obstinately 
clamour for restarting, but the director shrinks, turning his haunted eyes to a pastoral 
vision which none will endure. Seeing this play, and indeed, reading it alone, 
nobody could be indifferent or quite comfortable ; everybody would be absorbed, 
smitten with misgiving and pity. 

Far Above Rubies is a comedy by Mr. Alfred Sutro. Nobody who likes Mr. Alfred 
Sutro’s plays will dislike this. It is light and deft and neat—such a play as Grock, if 
he condescended, might please himself in writing. 

Only one of these volumes contains plays in verse, Kestrel Edge, by Mr. Wilfrid 
Gibson. Several of his little dramas, I believe, are about to be produced, and will 
claim fuller attention then. The three shorter plays suit best the violence of subject 
to which Mr. Gibson commonly devotes his powers, but the longer ones show his 
method more clearly. Lover’s Leap is memorable for its presentation of characters 
rather than for details of verse, but the verse itself, in its rapid rough motion, signifies 
violence :— 

That’s true: you’re not the sort 
’ To want to kill a man, and then get off 
Scot-free ; but, whether or no, ’twould be manslaughter. 
I kill a woman here—and it is murder : 
She kills me—and it’s done in self-defence : 
That’s justice, nowadays. But, come, my haggard, 
Enough of fighting. You know you never meant— 
And, if you did, I like you better for it. 
You’re the first woman that’s stood up to me. 
You’re my true mate, and put me on my mettle : 
And now, by God, I’ll tame you! Ay, you’ll pay 
The price ! I’m just crazy for .. . 
Violent delights that have violent ends, tragic issues of old ways, natural harvest of evil 
sowings—these are matters with which Mr.Gibson’s verse deals easily and powerfully. 

Lastly, Mr. Percival Wilde’s large volume, The Craftsmanship of the One-Act Play. 
It is a vast encyclopedic work, prepared in America but surveying the dramatic 
literature of two hemispheres ; and it contains bibliographies on a great scale. 
Mr. Wilde has among his nearly forty chapters one on names, one on dialogue and 
literature and another on dialogue and character. If a writer of one-act plays is not 
daunted by these evidences of the gravity of his calling, he can scarcely fail to be helped 
by the minuteness and fulness with which technique is discussed and examples of 
everything in the world set before him. 

JOHN FREEMAN 
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LIFE ee REIGN OF EDWARD IV (2 Vols.). By C. L. Scorretp. Longmans. 
52s. 6d. 


THE WORLD CRISIS, 1915. By Winston CuurcHILL. Butterworth. 30s. 


MANIN AND THE VENETIAN REVOLUTION. By G. M. 'TREVELYAN. 
Longmans. 12s. 6d. 


ee SBN AISSANCE TO REVOLUTION. By Sytvia Benians. Methuen. 
7s. 6d. 


THE PRINCIPAL SECRETARY OF STATE. By F. M. G. Evans. University 
of Manchester Press and Longmans. 30s. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS, III. By J. S. Corserr. Longmans. 21s. 


DE NUGIS CURIALIUM. By Water Map. Translated by Tupper & OcLE. 
Chatto & Windus. aris. 


EUROPE, 1450-1789. By E. R. Turner. Heinemann. ais. 
MILAN UNDER THE VISCONTI. By D. Murr. Methuen. 12s. 6d. 


THE TRAGEDY OF CHARLES OF HAPSBURG. By the Baron Von WERK- 
MANN. Philip Allan. 15s. 


f \F all the centuries of English history the fifteenth has received least attention. 
: The most important of recent achievements in the way of filling the gaps in 
accessible knowledge of this period is Miss Scofield’s Life and Reign of Edward the 
Fourth. This book is not in the least an attempt to explain the fifteenth century, but 
simply a recital of every fact about Edward IV discoverable from chronicle or record. 
It is all the more remarkable that it is capable of being read straight through without 
fatigue ; perhaps some effort is required to keep the attention on the complicated and 
apparently meaningless foreign relations of Edward after his final triumph over the 
Lancastrians, but up to that point the simplicity of the writing and the clarity of the 
arrangement make wonderfully easy reading. 
_. The most generally interesting section is the last of all, under the heading Mzs- 
_cellanea, where Miss Scofield deals especially with the importance of Edward’s 
career in constitutional development and with his activities as a merchant and as a 
patron of the arts. It may be objected that she would have been better advised to 
mix interpretation and narrative, but it is doubtful whether anything would have 
been gained by interrupting the straightforward recital of all that can be discovered 
of what happened, and yet there must necessarily emerge facts worth reporting but 
not easily worked into this recital ; and accordingly there are in the miscellaneous 
chapters interesting sidelights upon the development of the council, the beginning of 
long parliaments, the rising power of the House of Commons, and the extra- 
parliamentary fiscal resources of the crown, along with curious information about 
conversions of Jews, propagations of heresies, and the early difficulties of the great 
fifteenth-century academic foundations. 

Edward’s character appears unexpectedly attractive. It is true in a sense that he 
was the first Renaissance monarch in England, the precursor of the Tudors : but he 
had none of the Renaissance ruthlessness, or if he had it was tempered and almost 
cancelled by an extreme good-nature, which was hardened into severity only towards 
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the end of a long career beset with factions and treasons. More typical of the tran- 
sitional nature of the period was the Earl of Worcester who, when upbraided by his 
confessor on the scaffold for his cruelty, ‘‘ answered that what he had done he did 
for the State, and then, turning to the headsman, begged him to perform his task 
not with one blow, but with three, in honour of the Trinity.” : 

It has been the fashion among critics of Mr. Churchill’s World Crisis, 1915, even 
among those who had little admiration for his share in the events and some doubts 
about his presentation of them, to praise unreservedly the literary qualities of the book. 
Yet I think that if it be compared not with the products of other recent memorists 
and apologists but with work of proved respectability, that then it is not the excellence 
of The World Crisis that emerges but rather its inferiority. This is notably the case 
if the comparison be with Mr. Churchill’s Life of Lord Randolph. No doubt it is 
easier to excite sympathy when explaining and defending your father’s part in 
controversies which were from the first partisan and are now forgotten than when 
glorifying your own share in a national struggle, which though it may be often for- 
gotten is not yet beyond the reach of memory. But there seems to be more in it than 
that. Nor is it only that there is, what is perhaps inevitable in such a book, an appear- 
ance of egoism which may be quite unjust to the author, a struggle to prove too much, 
and a certain querulousness as of a man who having backed a horse at long odds, 
demands the return of his stake because the trainer wasn’t whole-hearted, the jockey 
made mistakes, the starter might have been kinder, the race was a scramble, and any- 
way the gains would have been enormous if such a long shot (and, after all, 
such a good one) had succeeded. Beyond all this (whether or not connected with 
it) there is, as it seems to one reader at least, in the very language and rhetoric 
of The World Crisis something below the standard of the author of Lord 
Randolph Churchill. There is a choice of swelling and resounding expressions 
which produces an effect of turgidity, almost of dropsy : and in the big moments 
there is an excess of artifice and elaboration, so that the advocate rather painfully 

eems to be over-straining his voice ; there is no appearance of a natural rising to the 
theme, of keeping something in reserve, the consciousness of which shall give the 
words an added force for the reader. 

How much such writings, necessarily biased, aid the cause of truth, how much 
their publication, which leaves no adequate opportunity of reply to men who are not 
politicians, advances justice, these are questions for whose discussion there is no 
space here: but they are questions over which every reader of the book should ponder. 

In Manin and the Venetian Revolution Mr. Trevelyan continues his study of the 
Risorgimento. He displays with as much success as ever, more than ever except in the 
Garibaldi trilogy, his talent for narrative, and here he has an admirable subject for 
its exercise, since it is certain that very few of his countrymen have more than the 
vaguest knowledge of what happened in Venice in 1848. 

Perhaps not many of them are anxious to remedy this defect in their information. 
‘The Risorgimento happened a long way away and a long time ago : the English were 
much interested in it then, and honourably if not always intelligently. But there have 
been other calls on political sentimentality and humanitarian hopefulness : it may 
be doubted whether there are many left to feel pleasant thrills at the memory of the 
Liberal hopes, Parliamentary institutions, and National aspirations of the Europe of 
eighty years ago: and for picturesque effect Manin’s top-hat and municipal scarf 
cannot compete with Garibaldi’s red shirt and sombrero, nor Manin’s achievements 
with Garibaldi’s. A failure may be romantic when it marks the end of a glory, but 
hardly when it is the prologue to success. 
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Yet the public will be very wrong if it does not wish to learn about Manin. How 
much part the Venetian revolution played in the making of Italy few English readers 
may care, nor may they very easily find out from Mr. Trevelyan’s book. But the 
records of heroism are never too numerous nor too well known, and Manin’s heroism 
was of a singular purity ; it is good to know that there can be a revolutionary without 
bitterness, a politician without jealousy, and a patriot without hatred. 

In From Renaissance to Revolution Mrs. Benians has set herself “ to trace in some 
of its many expressions the influence of the Renaissance on the politics and culture 
of Europe during the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries . . . in a 
way . . . interesting to the general reader and not without usefulness to the student 
of the outlines of modern history.” She has admirably succeeded. A reader beginning 
the study of modern history will be able to gain a working notion of the main move- 
ment of ideas at least as quickly and agreeably from her book as by any other means. 
She does, indeed, take care that the Whig dogs don’t have the worst of it, and has 

_ rather more admiration for the van of progress than I think reasonable. She sees that 
the Reformation’s ‘‘ immediate result of a number of new communions was an 
immense gain,” without, apparently, suspecting that it may have involved some loss. 

_ She assumes quite absolutely that republican was “ more creative ” than imperial 

Rome. A very proper English belief in English freedom is expressed with perhaps 

~ too much complacency in the assertion that “ in Anglo-Saxon states the police exist 
for the protection of citizens : in Continental countries they exist to spy on them.” 
On the other hand, a no less proper disapproval of acquisitiveness involves some in- 
justice to the British Empire in the statement that ‘“‘ as Sweden and Poland were 

_ victimized by Prussia and Russia, so the growing British Empire diminished the 
colonial empires of France and Holland.” Perhaps Mrs. Benians is right in thinking 
that Marvell’s lines To His Coy Mistress were “‘ designed to show a pretty wit or 
clever turn of phrase rather than to express an overpowering emotion,” but I should 
hate to believe it, and I am sure it is not so obvious as she imagines. 

The easiest way to write a short notice is to pick out points for disagreement. It 
would be unfair to leave the impression that the book is less than remarkably clear, 
well-proportioned, and fair-minded, besides being seasoned with a very pleasant and 
congruous wit. 

The constitutional history of the seventeenth century has been more studied, or at 
least more discussed, than that of any other period, and yet it is possible not only to 
rate very low the degree of truth yet reached but also to fear that the proportion of 
_ error still present, if not higher than is normal in historical studies, has at least been 
more pregnant of evil. One of the best hopes for improvement lies in the examination 
of the details of administration, and recently there has been an encouraging advance 
in this direction, an advance of which the latest step is Miss F. M. G. Evans’ Principal 
Secretary of State. Miss Evans traces the history of the office from the beginning of 
Elizabeth’s reign down almost to the end of Charles II’s, relying chiefly upon the 
State Papers. She makes little attempt to indicate the importance for more general 
history of the facts which she recounts, but contents herself with managing her own 
problem, only very occasionally indicating how they affect such matters as the 
development of ministerial responsibility and the origins of cabinet solidarity. 
Nevertheless what she has done throws valuable light on these and similar dark 
places, if it does not illuminate any very new or any very large discoveries. The book 
sets out to do something very useful, and does it very well. 


KENNETH PICKTHORN 
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CONSTITUTIONS AND CANONS, 1604. Edited by H. A. WILSon. Claren- 
don Press. 12s. 6d. 


THE CATHOLIC MOVEMENT IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By 
W.L. Knox. Phillip Allan. 8s. 6d. 


THE MIRACLES OF HENRY VI. Edited by Fr. R. Knox and S. LEstie, 
Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d. 


THE RELIGIOUS LIFE OF HENRY VI. By Carprnat Gasquet. G. Bell. 
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THE HOLY SPIRIT. By C. Gore. J. Murray. 7s. 6d. 


RELIGION SINCE THE REFORMATION. By L. Putian. Clarendon Press. 
12s. 6d. 


A CENTURY OF ANGLICAN THEOLOGY. By C. C. J. Wess. Blackwell. 
5S. 

FROM A FRIAR’S CELL. By V. McNass, O.P. Blackwell. 6s. 

IGNATIUS LOYOLA. By H. D. Sepewick. Macmillan. 165s. 


ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI. By G. K. Cuesterton. Hodder & Stoughton. 
2s. 6d. 


HAT is the Church of England ? And what is the Anglican Communion ? 

Are we to learn about its nature from formal acts, written documents or 
published laws ? Or from the declaration of its living members, or from the judg- 
ments on it by other Christian bodies ? How is an intelligent Buddhist, interested 
in Christian history, to find out the truth about this strange organism ? How indeed 
is he to decide whether it is an organism ? Questions of this kind must occur to every- 
one who studies modern religious and ecclesiastical problems ; they are particularly 
prominent to any one who tries to keep up with the mass of books issued in defence 
or attack of different views of the nature of Anglicanism. Certain points are common to 
all schools. Neither the Church of England nor the Anglican Communion has ever 
claimed to be other than a part of the Catholic Church. Anglicanism may claim— 
it certainly possesses—a distinctive voice on local problems ; but on ecumenical 
problems it only claims to speak representatively. In fact, it translates into English 
the beliefs and the uses of the Universal Church. Some would say—Mr. Wilfred 
Knox would—that sometimes the translation is a mistranslation. There is a school 
in the Church of England which believes that the Church acted ultra vires when 
permission to marry was given to those in holy orders ; there is even.a school—or 
shall I say a small class—which seems to think that Mass can be said only in Latin. 
These, however, are the eccentrics of a large movement, a movement which Mr. Knox 
has endeavoured, on the whole with success, to describe in his book. Mr. Knox is 
what is known as a Westerner. For him the Church of England is what it certainly 
was to those who drew up the Constitutions and Canons of 1604—two provinces of 
the Catholic Church. Whereas, however, those who drew up the Canons regarded 
the Reformation as a blessing, Mr. Knox regards it as on the whole a disaster. His 
own book shows what I regard as a deplorable lack of sensitiveness to the peculiar 
contribution made by Anglicanism to the Catholic Church, especially a disregard to 
that spirit of Platonism which Mr. Webb in his lectures rightly claims as one of the 
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most precious marks of the Church of England. This blindness of Mr. Knox can be 
illustrated by one passage. He is writing on the celibacy of the clergy : 


Thus the whole question of the extent to which the rule was observed or neglected 
is really negligible ; it could only prove that in an age of deplorably low moral tone the 
rule was widely neglected. In the same way the fact that we meet failures in the earlier 
periods of the history of the Church proves nothing ; at most it proves that the rule 
of the Church represented an ideal to which the priesthood has only succeeded in 
corresponding in the course of centuries. The question of whether the rule is in itself 
a good one or not is quite separate. That the unmarried state is preferred by the 
teaching of the New Testament could hardly have been doubted, if it had not been 
distorted by the Reformers for controversial ends ; and since experience proves that 
the rule is practicable, it becomes difficult to see how it can be denied that the impo- 
sition of it on the clergy is entirely justified. 


I hope the logic of this last sentence is not typical of the younger Anglo- 
Catholicism, of which I understand Mr. Knox is a leader. Every student of the New 
Testament must agree with him that celibacy is held up in the New Testament as a 
higher state of life than marriage : but for whom ? Not for priests, any more than for 
publicans or pawnbrokers—but for those whom God has called to that state. It is a 
vocation, a counsel of perfection, just as is poverty,non-resistance to evil, or abstinence 
from oaths. ‘The rewards of celibacy are nowhere promised to those unfortunates, lay 
or clerical, on whom it is imposed. Mr. Knox, in his eager following of the Roman 
rule, would reduce the Dominical counsel to the level of the American prohibition law. 

On the general Anglican position Mr. Knox’s standpoint may perhaps best be 
gauged by his statements, ‘ Our Lord on various occasions formally recognised 

St. Peter as enjoying a position of primacy among the disciples ; ’ and “ the earthly 
successor of the fisherman of Galilee who was appointed by Jesus as the prince of the 
Apostles.” Views of this kind have been held by Anglicans before ; but Mr. Knox 
is content to state them as recognised commonplaces—in that he is new and not in 
‘the Anglican tradition as it is exhibited in Dr. Gore and Dr. Pullan. What is more 
important is that he is not in accord with history or scholarship. He seems unaware 
‘of the Origenic and Augustinian view of St. Peter as the representative man of the 
church. Indeed, in a sense, Peter may be held to have been called ‘‘ the Rock ” in 
irony—“ on this rock I will build, and yet the gates of hell shall not prevail.” The 
Catholic Church is founded not on the wisdom of Paul, nor the love of John, but on 
the ordinary, impulsive, cowardly humanity of Peter ; and the strength of Christianity 
is the strength of that weakest link. 

_ It is possible to sympathise with Mr. Knox’s desire for reunion with the Church 
‘of Rome ; but most Anglicans will be inclined to agree with De: Pullan that Rome 
in the last century has committed itself to some very difficult positions. Dr. Pullan’s 
Bampton lectures are extraordinarily fascinating. He surveys religious thought— 
Catholic and Protestant—in Europe and America, from the Council of Trent 
to the nineteenth century. He is an impenitent and convinced Anglican, and an 
excellent example of the specific Anglican genius. For him Rome has altered for the 
worse as the influence of Alfonso Liguori has grown within that communion. I think 
he may exaggerate that influence, and the chief instances he quotes of its ill-effects in 
the promotion of unseemly devotions and doubtful theology are drawn from the 
times of Pio Nono. Still he does help us—as Mr. Knox does not—to decide what 
Anglicanism is. He quotes with approval N ewman’s definition of the Tractarian 
position—“ we consider Antiquity and Catholicity to be the real guides, and the 
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Dr. Gore’s final essay in restatement is an endeavour to show where those guides 
take you. The volume suffers more than usual from the author’s rather difficult, 
involved style ; and in some of the more controversial passages I find an over- 
emphasis on detail. I think the most valuable chapter is that on Christianity and the 
Mystery Religions. Recently there has been some very ignorant writing, based mainly 
on a rapid reading of some pages of The Golden Bough, about the connection between 
the mysteries of the Church and other religions. Dr. Gore shows how illusory this 
connection is ; and rightly protests against Sir James Frazer’s and Loisy’s assimila- 
tion of Christian and pagan festivals. In his final chapter Dr. Gore restates his con- 
victions about the message and the hope of Anglicanism. He is the most tolerant of 
anti-Romans ; but he does not disguise his lack of sympathy with those in the 
Church of England who “ affirm apparently the whole Roman teaching.” He claims, 
as do all in the Catholic movement, the right not to be tied by sixteenth century for- 
mulas or prejudices, and he makes a bold plea for the abolition of the Articles “as a 
theological standard.” ibe ia 

Yet neither Dr. Gore nor Dr. Pullan resolves for us the obvious contradictions in 
the Church of England. I am sure that the best thing to do is to admit them, and 
claim that such contradictions are signs of religious vitality, are, within limits, the 
normal condition of a living church. Common opinion, backed by ultramontane 
prejudice, too often assumes that such differences of opinion as exist in the Ecclesia 
Anglicana are unknown, and have been since the Reformation, in the Church of 
Rome. The facts are against them. In 1789 all the Roman Catholic bishops resident 
in England, says Dr. Pullan, signed a declaration containing the following statement : 

We have been accused of holding as a principle of our Religion that the Princes 
excommunicated by the Pope and Council or by authority of the See of Rome may be 
deposed or murdered by their Subjects or other persons. But so far is the above- 
mentioned unchristianlike and abominable Position from being a Principle that we 
hold, that we reject, abhor and detest it, and every part thereof as execrable and 

impious. . . . We acknowledge no infallibility in the Pope. . . . 

That declaration is in flat contradiction to the bull by which Elizabeth was excom- 
municated ; and its contrary, I dare say, could be argued to-day by casuists. There 
is sound sense in the article which insists that all churches have made mistakes. I 
have never understood why lapses from orthodoxy have generally been treated so 
much more severely than lapses from holiness. Those in the Church of England who 
desire to assimilate its theology and worship to the ultramontane standards are 
working against not only the true spirit of Anglicanism, but against a growing body 
of opinion in the Church of Rome. No one who reads Fr. McNabb can doubt his. 
loyalty to the Holy See ; yet his essays on reunion and on the Lambeth appeal seem 
to me much less “ Romanizing ” than Mr. Knox’s book. 

Mr. Chesterton’s little book on Francis is the best thing he has done for some 
time. It is full of that fire and light ; full of those dazzling generalizations, which 
may not always compel acceptance; but always force the reader to examine his own 
prepossessions. Mr. Sedgwick’s book on Loyola is a painstaking essay in biography, 
an essay which brings out clearly enough the military spirit of the founder of the great 
Jesuit Company. Ignatius and his like are valuable to the Christian life. They are 
often the spear-point of the great movements : but they are never the spirit. They 
are excellent in executive positions, but should never be legislators. They can build 
securely and finely ; but they must, if the Church is to remain alive, be compelled 
to build after the plans of others. While Ignatius is a great contractor, Francis of 
Assisi, like Benedict and Dominic, is one of the architects of the Catholic Church. 
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